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MR. BALDWIN’S INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT ACT. 


We elsewhere discuss the question of copyright in general 
and the principles which underlie the relations between 
authors and the public. The matter, just now, happens to 
be one of not merely speculative interest to our readers, in 
view of the bill to create an International Copyright, which 
was reported to the House of Representatives, February 21st, 
by the joint Library Committee of Congress, and which 


| cannot fail to exercise a powerful influence on the business 


of printing and publishing. We print the bill itself, and we 


| earnestly ask the attention of every printer to its provisions. 


While there is an appearance of guarding carefully the 
interests of American producers by the proviso that, to 


| secure an American copyright on works by foreign authors, 


they must be manufactured in the country, and published by 
American houses, yet the most superficial acquaintance with the 
book trade will render it evident that, in most cases, the pro- 


| tection thus promised will prove virtually nugatory. It is 


well known that the English publishers have long looked 
wistfully at the great American market, where our systems 
of universal education were creating a public of readers on 
a scale unknown to the oligarchical institutions of Great 
Britain. These gentlemen have naturally looked forward to 


| the establishment of an International Copyright as the en- 


trance to the promised land, when they should be assisted by 
law in the efforts which they have been making to secure for 
hemselves the control of our market for English books, and 
though Mr. Baldwin’s act may not be all that they would wish, 
still it would answer their purposes sufficiently well. Then 
le ding London houses would promptly establish agencies in 
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| Kew York; rs “ euaber ones would: ab together for the 
| same purpose. Citizenship is easily acquired, or ready made 
| citizens can readily be hired to act as agents, and the estab- 
lishment will be ready to run according to law. No particu- 
lar trust need be reposed in these American clerks or agents, 
for there is no provision that the copyright must be held by 
or in the name of an American citizen, and the English 
author, or his “legal representative,” the English publisher, 
| will be the owner and controller thereof. 
| Now, in the case of a prominent writer, such as Mr. 
| Dickens or Mr. Tennyson, an edition of a new book would 
unquestionably be manufactured here and duly published, so 
as to perfect the American copyright, but the law is drawn 
with such incredible looseness, that even this might be done 
fromt a duplicate set of stereotype plates, or even from the 
originals temporarily sent over here for the purpose. This 
being accomplished, as there is no provision in the bill—and, 
indeed, as there cannot well be any—that the American edi- 
tion shall be perpetually kept in the market, Mr. Dickens and 
Mr. Tennyson, or their publishers, will hardly be so self-sac- 
rificing as to continue to employ the high-priced labor and 
materials of America, when they can have their wares manu- 
factured in England, where a complete Shakspeare can be 
made and retailed for one shilling, and Moore’s Lrish Melo- 
dies and Scott’s Lady of the Lake for a penny each. The 
English gospel of to-day is to buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest, so they would manufacture in the Eng- 
lish market, which is the cheapest, and, holding the monopoly 
of the right to publish, they would speedily make America 
the dearest market in the world for their wares. 

Thus, in the case of important works by popular authors, 
it would be most easy to elude the promises of protection 
held out by the bill to American printers, stereotypers, paper- 


books that are now reprinted, however, the process would be 
even simpler. The act provides that within three months 
after the publication of a book abroad, its title shall be regis- 
tered “in the clerk’s office of some District Court of the 
United States,” and an arrangement shall be made with some 
American house for its “ immediate publication in the United 








makers, binders, and publishers. With the great mass of | 


States.” Thus for at least three months after the issue of a 
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2 PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


book in London no American house could tell whether it would | 


be copyrighted in America or not; and as the term “imme- 


diate publication” is exceedingly vague, that uncertainty 


would extend for an indefinite time thereafter. During all 
this period the hands of our publishers would be tied; no 
one could dare to undertake the work, and the London pub- 
lisher would have the free and uncontrolled command of the 
market, without going through the formality of taking out a 
copyright, or of having the book manufactured here. Every 
one connected with book-selling knows that in nine cases out 


Argument, of course, would be wasted on such a production, 
but we cannot omit to relieve our publishing friends of the 
imputation contained in it, that a large majority of them are 
favorable to the measure. Publishers are mostly shrewd 
enough men not to cut their own throats voluntarily, and we 
speak by the card when we say, that of the larger houses en- 
gaged in general business, there are very few which are not 
opposed to the bill. As for the general public, it will hardly 
consider that our present relations with England are such as 


| to induce us gratuitously to offer her an arrangement of 


of ten, except with books by very popular authors, or works | 


of science, it is the first sale that is the paying one, and that, 
after the market had thus been freely supplied for three or 
six months, the instances would be very few in which it 


which the advantages would be wholly on her side, and the 
losses wholly on ours. 
We invite our friends of the craft everywhere to examine 


| the bill carefully, and to see for themselves whether the ob- 


would pay an American publisher to print a volume. The | 


culture of the community would likewise suffer, for five hun- 


dred or one thousand copies thus supplied at a high price by | 


Longmans or Murray, would break down the market and 
prevent the reprinting of a book which, if republished by 
Harper, or Appleton, or Lippincott, at a moderate rate, 
might be pushed to a sale of five thousand or ten thousand. 

The question of International Copyright is an exceedingly 
complicated one, and after years of thought bestowed upon it 
by the master minds of the country, they have not as yet been 
able to devise a plan for creating it without violating the 
plainest rules of public policy. Mr. Baldwin has evidently 
approached the subject in utter ignorance of the mysteries of 
the trade, and he has been led to frame a bill which is com- 
pletely in the English interest. What influences were around 
him, of course we cannot tell, but we may reasonably infer 
that they emanated from London. It would otherwise be 
a remarkable coincidence that in the London Atheneum, 
of February 8th, issued while the bill was in process of 
incubation in the Library Committee, there appears an 
elaborate article on the subject, urging that energetic efforts 
be made to secure such an arrangement with the United 
States, and pointing out that this is a peculiarly favorable 
moment in view of the exceeding cost of book manufacture 
in America, as compared with the low prices current in 
England. The expectation in London, therefore, evidently 
is, that with proper effort they can effect the passage of the 
act, and that under it they will do all our printing for us— 
even that of original American works. 

We have not left ourselves space for examining, as we had 
wished, the remarkable Report which accompanies the bill. 
This document, for bold assumption of facts, and utter con- 
fusion of logic, exceeds any thing of the kind which it has 
previously been our fortune to read. The writer of it would 
seem to have been industriously plied with one-sided infor- 
mation, until he has come to regard his favorite measure as 
a sort of panacea; and when he confidently affirms that its 
effect would be to make good books cheaper, and to prevent 
the pubiication of indifferent books, we can only wonder 
that he did not add that it would pay off the National Debt, 
and reconstruct the South on a basis of universal harmony. 


jections we have taken to it are not unanswerable. If they 
agree with us, we would urge that no time be lost in making 
their opinions known to their Representatives in Congress. 
This is not merely a question of local interest. If the great 
book offices of New York, and Philadelphia, and Boston, 
grow short of work, and discharge their hands, every com- 


posing-room and press-room in the country will feel it; and 


if our view of Mr. Baldwin’s bill is correct, it cannot fail, if 
enacted, to intensify and render permanent the existing 
stagnation of the printing business. 


ooo 


THE MYSTERY OF PUNCTUATION. 

An old compositor tells this anecdote in a New England 
paper: 

We remember, a number of years ago, when we were at 
work in a book office near Boston, the copy was received for 
a scientific work. The copy was manuscript, with every 
letter well formed, every capital letter in its proper place, 
every word distinct, and punctuated. It was plain as re- 
print, and called by the compositors the best manuscript copy 
they had seen. The copy was given out to the compositors a 
few pages at a time, who set it up and punctuated it as they 
had been in the habit of doing, each as he thought the sense 
required. The proof-reader read the proofs, marked a few 
changes in the punctuation, as he did in most of the proofs, 
and the matter was corrected. Another proof was taken and 
corrected, and when thirty or forty pages were ready they 
were sent to the author for his inspection. In a few days the 
proofs came back, with the punctuation marked freely. It 
was corrected, of course, and the compositors then got orders 
to “follow copy in punctuation.” They did so, and another 


| lot was forwarded to the author, punctuated exactly accord- 


| ing to copy. 


In due time these proofs came back, and with 
the punctuation marked more than before, if that were possi- 
ble. This irritated the proof-reader somewhat, and he sent 
the scientific author a not very polite note, saying: “If I 
ran’t punctuate this work tosuit you, and you can’t punctuate 
it to suit yourself, what are you going to do?” In reply, the 
author said he wasn’t aware that he was correcting the office 
punctuation, but if the proof-reader would see to the punc- 
tuation he would be greatly obliged, as it was something he 
knew nothing about. After that there was no more trouble 
about punctuation on that work. 
sce. 

Sr. Jon has a dog which excels Mother Hubbard’s cele- 
brated pet. He lately wandered away from his master, but 
on being shown an advertisement calling him to return, im- 
mediately complied with the request. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 3 


CAREY ON INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. | 


A thoroughly adverse popular will having thus been manifested, it 
was now determined to try the Senate, and here the chances for 





In our January number we offered a few thoughts upon | f I L t ' d 
; a , ri 2 | sylvania, the New England States had six times the Senatorial repre- 
“ Justice to Authors,” as invoked by late efforts to obtain an 


| Ohio—Carolina, Florida, and Georgia had thrice the number of 


International Copyright Law, the accomplishment of which 
measure it seems was so confidently expected in certain quar- 
ters, that the pompous essay from Boston, to which we then 
called attention, was meant, less as a formal discussion, than 
as a florid harangue announcing the advent of the blessing. 
Under this presumption some of our more sedate friends 
have been inclined to chide us for thus combating a foregone 
conclusion. A preliminary pow-wow (perhaps under the 
auspices of St. Tammany) of publishers and penmen has 
since convened at New York, to see that the grade of the 
new track runs smooth through hill and dale, and thus 
insure the passage. Under the largest latitude of expression, 
this gathering could not be said to represent the book-trade 
of the United States; it was rather a conclave of solid mem- 
bers, such as constitute with our Quaker neighbors, “ the 
weight of the meeting.” 

In making up the conclusion already announced we cer- 
tainly “conferred not with flesh and blood,” high or low ; 


and we stand ready to defend it in the supreme court of 


public opinion: it is, nevertheless, gratifying to know that, 
although the “select five” are in direct opposition, Mr. 
Carey, at once the Nestor and the Agamemnon of Book- 
sellers, as well as veteran author, holds views most notably 
harmonious with ours. While our former article was yet in 
the galleys, a pamphlet for Mr. Carey was in a like predica- 
ment, an early copy of which is now before us. 
a series of letters on “International Copyright,” addressed 
more than fourteen years ago to Senator Cooper, of Penn- 
sylvania, touching the ratification of the Copyright treaty 
which the unsuspecting Everett had been persuaded to nego- 
tiate. Those pithy paragraphs, written, as it were, in the 
saddle, on a sudden emergence, have braved the develop- 
ments of two lustres or eventful years, and are now most 
opportunely laid before the nation, preceded by a preface 
searcely thirty days old, which thus opens the case: 


At the date, now fourteen years since, of the first publication 
of these letters, the important case of authors versus readers— 
makers of books versus consumers of facts and ideas—had for several 
years been again on trial in the high court of the people. But few 
years previously the same plaintiffs had obtained a verdict giving ex- 
tension of time to the monopoly privileges they have so long enjoyed. 





It embraces | 


privilege were better. With a population a little greater than Penn- 


sentation. With readers not a fifth as numerous as were those of 
Senators. By combining these heterogeneous elements the will of 
the people—so frequently and decidedly expressed—might, it was 
thought, be set aside. To that end, the Secretary of State, himself 
one of the plaintitts, had negotiated the treaty then before the 
Senate, of the terms of which the defendants had been kept in utter 
ignorance, and by means of which the principle of taxation without 
representation was now to be established. 

Such was the state of affairs at the date at which, in compliance 
with the request of a Pennsylvania Senator, the author of these 
letters put on paper the ideas he had already expressed to him in 
conversation. By him and other Senators they were held to be con- 
clusive, so conclusive that the plaintiffs were speedily brought to see 
that the path of safety, for the present at least, lay in the direction 
of abandoning the treaty and allowing it to be quietly laid in the 
grave in which it has since rested. 


Mr. C. then alludes to our redoubtable cotemporary, the 
Atlantic Monthly, as follows: 


The issue that was then evaded is now again presented, eminent 
counsel having been employed, and the opening speech having just 
now been made. Having read it carefully, we find in it, however, 
nothing beyond a labored effort at reducing the literary profession to 
a level with those of the grocer and the tallow-chandler. It is an 
elaborate reproduction of Oliver Twist’s cry for ‘*more! more !"’—a 
new edition of the ‘*‘ Beggar’s Petition,” perusal of which must, as 
we think, have affected with profound disgust many, if not even 
most, of the eminent persons therein referred to. In it, we have pre- 
sented for consideration the sad case of one distinguished writer and 
admirable man who, by means of his pen alone, had been enabled to 
pass through along life of most remarkable enjoyment, although his 
money receipts had, by reason of the alleged injustice of the con- 
sumers of his products, but little exceeded $200,000; that of a lady 
writer who, by means of a sensational novel of great merit and ad- 
mirably adapted to the modes of thought of the hour, had been en- 
abled to earn in a single year the large sum of $40,000, though still 
deprived of two hundred other thousands she is here said to have 
fairly earned; of a historian whose labors, after deducting what had 
been applied to the creation of a most valuable library, had scarcely 
yielded fifty cents per day; of another who had had but $1,000 per 
month; and, passing rapidly from the sublime to the ridiculous, of 
a school copy-book maker who had seen his improvements copied, 
without compensation to himself, for the benefit of English children, 

These may and perhaps should be regarded as very sad facts; but 
had not the picture a brighter side, and might it not have been well 
for the eminent counsel to have presented both? Might he not, for 
instance, have told his readers that, in addition to the $200,000 above 
referred to, and wholly as acknowledgment of his literary services, 
the eminent recipient had for many years enjoyed a diplomatic sine- 
cure of the highest order, by means of which he had been enabled to 
give his time to the collection of materials for his most important 
works? Might he not have further told us how other of the distin- 
guished men he had named, as well as many others whose names had 
not been given, have, in a manner precisely similar, been rewarded 
for their literary labors? Might he not have said something of the 
pecuniary and societary successes that had so closely followed the ap- 
pearance of the novel to whose publication he had attributed so great 
an influence ? Might he not, and with great propriety, have furnished 
an extract from the books of the New York Ledger, exhibiting the 
tens and hundreds of thousands that have been paid for articles 
which few, if any, would care to read a second time? Might he not 
have told his readers of the excessive earnings of public lecturers ? 
Might he not, too, have said a word or two of the tricks and contri- 


Not content therewith, they now claimed greater space, desiring to 
have those privileges so extended as to include within their domain 
the vast population of the British Empire. 


vances that are being now resorted to by men and women—highly 
respectable men and women too—for evading, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, the spirit of the copyright laws while complying with their 








Throughout those years, nevertheless, the effort to obtain from the 
legislative authority a decree to that effect had proved an utter fail- 
ure. Time and again had the case been up for trial, but as often 
had the plaintiffs’ counsel wholly failed to agree among themselves 
as to the consequences that might reasonably be expected to result 
from recognition of their clients’ so-called rights. Northern and 
Eastern advocates, representing districts in which schools and col- 
leges abounded, insisted that perpetuity and universality of privi- 
lege must result in giving to the defendants cheaper books. South- 
ern counsel, on the contrary, representing districts in which schools 
were rare, and students few in number, insisted that extension of 
privilege would have the effect of giving to planters handsome 
editions of the works they necded, while preventing the publication 
of ‘‘ cheap and nasty ”’ editions, fitted for the ‘“‘ mudsills ” of Northern 
States. Failing thus to agree among themselves they failed to con- 
vince the jury, mainly representing, as it did, the Centre and the 
West, as a consequence of which, verdicts favorable to the defend- 
ants had, on each and every occasion, been rendered. 


‘ 


letter? Would, however, such a course of proceeding have answered 
his present purpose ? Perhaps not! His business was to pass round 
the hat, accompanying it with a strong appeal to the charity of the 
defendants, and this, so far as we can see, is all that thus far has 
been done. 

Might not, however, a similar, and yet stronger, appeal now be 
made in behalf of other of the public servants? At the close of long 
lives devoted to the, public service, Washington, Hamilton, Clay, 
Clayton, and many other of our most eminent men have found them- 
selves largely losers, not gainers, by public service. 

Such being the facts, and that they are facts cannot be denied, let 
us now suppose a proposition to be made that, with a view to add one, 
two, three, or four thousand dollars to the annual income of ex-presi- 
dents, and ex-legislators, and half as much to that of the widows 
and children of distinguished officers, there should be established a 
general pension system, involving an expenditure of the public 
moneys, and consequent taxation, to the extent of ten or fifteen 
millions a year, and then inquire by whom it might be supported. 
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4 PRINTERS’ 


Would any ties one of the editors who are now so earnest in their 
appeals for further grants of privilege venture so to do? Would, 
however, any member of either house of Congress venture to commit 
himself before the world by offering such a proposition? We doubt 
it very much. Nevertheless it is now coolly proposed to establish a 
system that would not only tax the present generation as many mill- 
ions annually, but that would grow in amount at a rate far exceeding 
the growth of population, doing this in the hope that future essayists 
might be enabled to count their receipts by half instead of quarter 
millions, and future novelists to collect abroad and at home the hun- 
dreds of thousands that, ¢s we are assured, are theirs of right, and 
that are now denied them. When we shall have determined to grant 
to the widows and children of the men who in the last half dozen 
years have perished in the public service, some slight measure of jus- 
tice, it may be time to consider that question, but until then it should 
most certainly be deferred. 


Of one of the loudest and most pretentious advocates of 
literary rights at present, Mr. Carey asks: 


Would he now advocate the enactment of a law by means of which 
the widow and children of a major-general who had fallen in the field 
should, so far as pay was concerned, be placed on a level with an 
ordinary police officer? He might, but that he would do so could 
not with any certainty be affirmed. She and they would, neverthe- 
less, seem to have claims on the consideration of American men and 
women fully equal to those of the authoress of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” already, as she is understood to be, in the annual rece ipt 
from this country of more than thrice the amount of the widow’s 
pension, in addition to tens of thousands at home.* 

It is, however, we are gravely told, but ten per cent. that she asks, 
and who could or would object tothe pa?ment of such a pittance ? 
Not many, perhaps, if unaccompanied by monopoly privileges that 
would multiply the ten by ten and make it an hundred! Alone, the cost 
to our readers might not now exceed an annual million. Let Con- 
gress then pass an act appropriating that sum to be distributed among 
foreign authors whose works had been, or might be republished here. 
That should have the writer’s vote, but he objects, and will continue 
to object, to any legislative action that shall tend towards giving to 
already ‘‘ great and wealthy” publishing houses the nine millions 
that they certainly will charge for collecting the single one that is to 
go abroad. 


Will some of our readers who like to see identical conclu- 
sions attained by different means, compare the above extract 
with the latter two paragraphs of page 356 of our January 
number, and then learn that the former was written by the 
hand of him that planned the publication of the Encyclope- 
dia Americana, forty years ago, while the latter were scribbled 
by the fingers which set up the prospectus of that celebrated 
work. Forty years of observation of the general subject 
(from most diverse positions) have furnished some data for 
the opinions which here meet by mere accident. With one 
more extract from his admirable preface, we shall pass to 
the Letters themselves : 


At this moment a letter from Mr. Bayard Taylor advises us that 
German circulating libraries impede the sale of books; that the cir- 
culation of even highly popular works is limited within 20,000; and 
that, as a necessary consequence, German authors are not paid so 
well as of right they should be. This, however, is precisely the state 
of things that, as we are now assured, should be brought about in 
this country, prices being raised, and readers being driven to the 
circulating library by reason of the deficiency of the means re- 
quired for forming the private one. It is one that would be brought 
about should our authors, unhappily for themselves, succeed in ob- 
taining what is now demanded. 

The day has past in this country, for the recognition of either per- 
petuity or universality of literary rights. The wealthy Carolinean, 
anxious that books might be high in price, and knowing well that 
monopoly privileges were opposed to treedom, gladly co-operated 
with Eastern authors and publishers, anti-slavery as they professed 
to be. The enfranchised black, on the contrary. desires that books 
may be cheap, and to that end he and his representatives will be 
found in all the future co-operating with the people of the Centre and 
the West in maintaining the doctrine that literary privileges exist in 
virtue of grants from the people who own the materials out of which 
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books are made ; ‘that those priv in *s have been pe sedunae already too 
extended ; that the re exists not even a shadow of reason for any further 
extension; and that to grant what is now asked would be a positive 
wrong to the many millions of consumers, as well as an obstacle to 
be now placed in the road towards civilization. 


These Letters, we have already premised, were written for 
the special information of the United States Senate, by re- 
quest of one of its members, when called to consider Mr. 
Everett’s Literary Treaty. The unfairness of such legisla- 
lation Mr. Carey pointed out on his first page, and after 
various other apt observations, he remarks : 


When, in 1837, the attempt was first made to secure for English 
authors the privile ge of copyright, a large number of them united 
in an agreement declaring a certain New York house to be ‘ the 
sole authorized publishers and issuers” of their works. Now, had 
that house volunteered its advice to the Secretary of State of that 
day, he would scarcely have regarded it as sufficiently disinterested 
to be qualified for the office it had undertaken ; and yet, if any ad- 
vice in the present case had been asked, it would seem that it must 
have been from houses that now look forward to filling the place then 
occupied by that single one, and that cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as fitted for the office of counsellors to the Secretary of the present 
day. Recollect, I am, as is everybody else, entirely in the dark. No 
one knows who furnished advice as to the treaty, nor does any one 
know what is to be the law when it shall have been confirmed, 
Neither can any one tell how the errors that may now be made will be 
corrected. With a law regularly passed through both Houses of Con- 
gress, these difficulties could not arise. They are a natural conse- 
quence of this attempt to substitute the will of the Executive for 
that of the people, as expressed by the House of Representatives 
and should, I think, weigh strongly on the minds of Senators whe mn 
called to vote upon the treaty. Their constituents have a right to 
see, and to discuss, the laws that are proposed before those laws are 
finally made, and whenever it is attempted, asin the present case, to 
stifle discussion, we may reasonably infer that wrong is about to be 
done. This is I believe the first case in which, on account of the un- 
popularity of the law proposed, it has been attempted to deprive the 
popular branch of Congress of its constitutional share in legislation, 
and if this be sanctioned it is difficult to see what other interests may 
not be subjected to similar action on the part of the Executive. In 
all such cases, it is the first step that is most difficult, and before 
making the one now proposed, you should, as I think, weigh well 
the importance of the precedent about to be established. No one 
can hold in greater respect than I do, the honorable gentleman who 
negotiated this treaty; but in thus attempting to substitute the 
executive will for legislative action, he seems to me to have made a 
grave mistake. 


So much for the attempt to obtain international copyright 


laws by treaty. But Mr. Carey takes up the question of 


rights in literary property, and treats it much as a competent 
anatomist would a patent manikin—he strips off the skin, 
and muscle, and cartilage, and leaves rather a gaunt skeleton 
at last. Hear him: 


The facts or ideas contained in a book constitute its body. The 
language in which they are conveyed to the reader constitute the 
clothing of the body. For the first no copyright is allowed. 
Humboldt spent many years of his life in collecting facts relative 
to the southern portion of this continent; yet so soon as he gave 
them to the light they ceased to be his, and became the common 
property of all mankind. Captain Wilkes and his companions spent 
several years in exploring the Southern Ocean, and brought from 
there a vast amount of new facts, all of which became at once com- 
mon property. Sir John Franklin made numerous expeditions to 
the North, during which he collected many facts of high importance, 
for which he had no copyright. So with Park, Burkhard, and 
others, who lost their lives in the exploration of Africa. Captain 
McClure has just accomplished the Northwest Passage, yet has he 
no exclusive right to the publication of the fact. So has it ever 
been. For thousands of years men like these—working men, 
abroad and at home—have been engaged in the collection of facts ; 
and thus there has been accumulated a vast body of them, all of 
which have become common property, while even the names of most 
of the men by whom they were collected have passed away. Next 
to these come the men who have been engaged in the arrangement 
of facts and in their comparison, with a view to deduce therefrom 
the laws by which the world is governed, and which constitute 
science. Copernicus devoted his life fo the study of numerous facts, 
by aid of which he was at length enabled to give to the world a 
knowledge of the great fact that the earth revolved around the sun ; 

| but he had therein, from the moment of its publication, no more 
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property than had the most violent of his opponents. The discovery 
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of other laws occupied the life of Kepler, but he had no property in | 


them, Newton spent many years of his life in the composition of his 
‘« Principia,” yet in that he had no copyright, except for the mere 
clothing in which his ideas were placed before the world. The body 
was common property. So, too, with Bacon and Locke, Leibnitz 
and Descartes, Franklin, Priestly, and Davy, Quesnay, Turgot and 
Adam Smith, Lamarck and Cuvier, and all other men who have 
aided in carrying science to the point at which it has now arrived. 
They have had no property in their ideas. If they labored, it was 
because they had a thirst for knowledge. 
aaa! reward, nor had they much reason even to hope for fame. 

New ideas were, necessarily, a subject of controversy; and cases 
are, even in our time, not uncommon, 
of an idea at variance with those 
greatly to the diminution of the enjoyment of life 
whom it has been announced, 
scarcely be made to believe in the circulation of the blood. Mr. 

Owen might have lived h: ippily in the enjoyment of a large fortune 

had he not conceived new views of society. These he gave to the 

world in the form of a book, that led him into controversy which has 
almost lasted out his life, while the effort to carry his ideas into 
effect has cost him his fortune. Admit that he had been right, and 
that the correctness of his views were now fully established, he would 
have in them no property whatever; nor would his books be now 
yielding him a shilling, because later writers would be placing them 
before the world in other and more attractive clothing. So is it with 
the books of all the men I have named. The copyright of the “ Prin- 
cipia”’ would be worth nothing, as would be the case with all that 
Franklin wrote on electricity or Davy on chemistry. Few now read 
Adam Smith, and still fewer Bacon, Leibnitz, er Descartes. Ex- 
amine where we may, we shall find that the collectors of the facts 
and the producers of the ideas which constitute the body of books, 
have received little or no reward while thus engaged in contribut- 
ing so largely to the augmentation of the common property of 
mankind. 

For what, then, is copyright given ? 
body is produced to the world. Examine Mr. Macaulay’s ‘‘ History 
of England” and you will find that the body is composed of what is 
common property. Not only have the facts been recorded by others, 
but the ideas, too, are derived from the works of men who have 
labored for the world without receiving, and frequently without the 
expectation of receiving, any pecuniary compensation for their 
labors. Mr. Macaulay has read much and carefully, and he has 
thus been enabled to acquire great skill in arranging and clothing 
his facts; but the reader of his books will find in them no contribu- 
tion to positive knowledge. The works of men who make contribu- 
tions of that kind are necessarily controversial and distasteful to the 
reader; for which reason they find few readers, and never pay their 
authors. Turn now to our own authors, Prescott and Bancroft, who 
have furnished us with historical works of so great excellence, and 
you will find a state of things precisely similar. They have taken a 
large quantity of materials out of the common stock, in which you, 


in which the announcement 


by the man by 


For the clothing in which the 


They could expect no | 


commonly recorded has tended | 


The contemporaries of Harvey could | 





and I, and alli of us have an interest; and those materials they have | 


so reclothed as to render them attractive of publishers ; but this is all 
they have done. Look to Mr. Webster’s works, and you will find it 
the same. He was a great reader. He studied the Constitution 
carefully, with a view to understand what were the views of its au- 
thors, and those views he reproduced in different and more attractive 
clothing, and there his work ended. He never pretended, as | think, 
to furnish the world with any new ideas; and if he had done so, he 
could haye claimed no property in them. Few now read the heavy 
volumes containing the speeches of Fox and Pitt. They did nothing 
but reproduce ideas that were common property, and in such cloth- 
ing as answered the purposes of the moment. Sir Robert Peel did 
the same. The world would now be just as wise had he never lived, 
tor he made no contribution to the general stock of knowledge. The 
great work of Chancellor Kent is, to use the words of Judge Story, 
‘* but a new combination and arrangement of old materials, in which 
the skill and judgment of the author in the selection and exposition, 


and accurate use of those materials, constitute the basis of his repu- | 


tation, as well as of his copyright.” 


Let us turn now, for a moment, to the producers of works of fiction. | 


Sir Walter Scott had carefully studied Scottish and Border history, 
and thus had filled his mind with facts preserved, and ideas produced, 
by others, which he reproduced in a different form. He made no 
contribution to knowle omy So, 
Washington Irving. He drew iarge ly upon the common stock of 
ideas, and dressed them up in a new, and what has proved to be a 
most attractive form. So, again, with Mr. Dickens. Read his 
‘* Bleak House” and you will find that he has been a most careful 
observer ot men and things, and has thereby been enabled to collect 
a large number of facts that he has dressed up in different forms, 
but that is all that he has done. He is in the condition of a man who 
had entered a large garden and collected a variety of the most beau- 
tifal flowers growing therein, of which he had made a fine bouquet. 
The owner of the garden would naturally say to him: ‘ The flowers 
are mine, but the arrangement is yours, You cannot keep the 
bouquet, but you may smell it, or show it for your own profit, for an 
hour or two, but then it must come to me. If you prefer it, I am 


too, with our own very successful | 


willing to pay you for your serv ices, giving you a fair compensation 
for your time and taste.” This is exactly what society says to Mr. 
Dickens, who makes such beautiful literary bouquets. W hat is right 
in the individual, cannot be wrong in the mass of individuals of 
which society is composed. Nevertheless, the author objects to this, 
insisting that he is owner of the bouquet itself, although he has paid 
no wages to the man who raised the flowers, 


We don’t care utterly to deny the pang we feel at thus 
seeing authorship swept of all its poetry, even with such a 


fragrant besom as a June nosegay. An intimate friend 


(siightly cynical at times) suggests that modern authors have 
themselves so utterly eschewed the nector of Castaly that 
Mr. Carey is fully justified, upon looking all the way down 
to Boston, in considering the charmed chalice quite dry! 
Nevertheless, some wayfarer, with more time and less fame 
than our Economist, may still detect traces of this water of life, 
hidden away like dew in a shaded flower, though the broad 
field and the hard highway be utterly parched. But it is dan- 
gerous to the day’s work for some folks even to look over the 
fence at the roses, when there is wood to chop or potatoes to 
dig for dinner! Let us return to the “letter” of these 
Letters. 

After an elaborate illustration of the argument already an- 
nounced, Mr. Carey faces squarely the whole body of appel- 
lants thus : 


The state of the matter is, as I conceive, as follows: On one side of 
you stand the contributors to the vast treasure of knowledge that 
mankind has accumulated, and is accumulating—men who have, in 
general, labored without fee or reward; on the other side of you 
stand the owners of this vast treasure, desirous to have it fashioned 
in a manner to suit their various tastes and powers, that all may be 
enabled to profit by its possession. Between them stand yourselves, 
middlemen between the producers and the consumers. It is your 
province to combine the facts and ideas, as does the manufacturer 
when he takes the raw materials of cloth, and, by the aid of the skill 
of numerous working men, past and present, elaborates them into 
the beautiful forms that so much gratify our eyes in passing through 
the Crystal Palace. For this service you are to be paid; but to ena- 
ble you to receive payment you need the aid of the legislator, as the 
common law grants no more copyright for the form in which ideas 
are expressed than for the ideas themselves. In granting this aid he 
is required to see that, while he secures that you have justice, he does 
no injustice to the men who produce the raw material of your books, 
nor to the community whose common property it is. 


But we are asked to extend to America the rule of the 
copyright laws of Great Britain: let us see how it acts on 
her own children of genius: 


Mrs. Inchbald, so well known as author of the “‘ Simple Story” 
and other novels, as well as in her capacity as editor, dragged on, as 
we are told, to the age of sixty, a miserable existence, living always 
in mean lodgings, and suffering frequently from want of the.common 
comforts of life. Lady Morgan, so well known as Miss Owenson, a 
brilliant and accomplished woman, is now, to some extent, dependent 
upon the public charity, administered in the form of a pension of less 
than five hundred dollars'a year. Mrs. Hemans, the universally ad- 
mired poetess, lived and died in poverty. Laman Blanchard lost his 
senses and committed suicide in consequence of being compelled, by 
his extreme poverty, to the effort of writing an article for a periodi- 
cal while his wife lay a corpse in the house. Miss Mitford, so well 
known to all of us, found herself, after a life of close economy, so 
greatly reduced as to have been under the necessity of applying to 
her American readers for means to extricate her little property from 
the rude hands of the sheriff. Like Lady Morgan she is now a pen- 
sioner. Leigh Hunt is dependent on public charity. Tom Hood, so 
well known by his ‘‘ Song of a Shirt’”—the delight of his readers, 
and a mine of wealth to his publishers; a man without vices, and of 
untiring industry—lived always from day to day on the produce of 
his labor. On his death-bed, when his lungs were so worn with 
consumption that he could breathe only through a silver tube, he 
was obliged to be propped up with pillows, and, with shaking hand 
and dizzy head, force himself to the task of amusing his readers, 
that he might thereby obtain bread for his unhappy wife and children. 
With all his reputation, Moore found it difficult to support his 
family, and all the comfort of his declining years was due to the 
charity of his friend Lord Lansdowne. In one of his letters from 
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Germany, Campbell expresses himself transported with joy at hearing 
that a double edition of his poems had just been published in Lon- 
don. ‘* This unexpected fifty pounds,’’ says he, *‘saves me from 
jail.” Haynes Bayley died in extreme poverty. Similar statements 
are furnished us in relation to numerous others who have, by the use 
of their pens, largely contributed to the enjoyment and instruction 
of the people of Great Britain. It would, indeed, be difficult to find 
very many cases in which it had been otherwise with persons exclu- 
sively dependent on the produce of literary labor. 
brilliant exceptions, their condition appears to have been, and to 
be, one of almost hopeless poverty. Scarcely any thing short of 
this, indeed, would induce the acceptance of the public charity that 
is occasionally doled ouvin the form of pensions on the literary fund. 


Aha! is it to this complexion we must come at last? 
Solomon says, “answer a fool according to his folly, lest he 
be wise in his own conceit *—but on the same page the wise 
man says, “answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou 
also be like unto him.” Mr. Carey follows both directions ; 
after plying the “traders ” with a little pleasantry he brings 
them up with a round turn to the test of social science: 


The home market is the important one, whether for words or 


| things, and when that is bad but little benefit can be derived from 


any foreign one; and every effort tu extend the latter will, under such 
circumstances, be found to result in disappointment. It can act only 
as a plaster to conceal the sore, while the sore itself becomes larger 
and more dangerous from day to day, To effect a cure, the sore itself 
must be examined and its cause removed, To cure the disease so 
prevalent among British authors we must first seek for the causes 
why the home market for the products of their labor is so very small, 
and that will be found in the steadily growing tendency towards cen- 
tralization, so obvious in every part of the operations of the British 
empire. Centralization and civilization have in all countries, and at 
all periods of the world, been opposed to each other, and that such is 
here the case can, I think, readily be shown. 

Mr. Carey proceeds through some forty additional pages to 
fortify his argument and justify his conclusions, for which we 
must refer the public to the work itself, for of the varied 
treatises of our friend which we have handled, this seems to 
be the most incompressible. We have already trenched 
unreasonably on our limited space, but we must add the fol- 
lowing extract, in justice to our predictions two months ago, 
as given at the beginning of page 357: 

The question is often asked, What difference can it make to the 
eople of this country whether they do, or do not, pay to the Eng- 
ish author a few cents in return for the pleasure afforded by the 

— of his book ? Not very much certainly to the wealthy reader ; 
yut as every extra cent is important to the poorer one, and tends to 
limit his power to purchase, it may be well to calculate how many 
cents would probably be required; and, that we may do so, I give 
you here a list of the comparative prices of English and American 


editions of a few of the books that have been published within the 
last few years: 





English. Amer. 

Brande’s Encyclopaedia ..........cceessccccees oee+ e815 00 $4 00 
Ure’s Dictionary of Manufactures................. 15 00 5 00 
Allison’s Europe, cheapest edition................. 25 00 5 00 
D’Aubigné’s Reformation..............ccceeceseees 11 50 2 2 
Bulwer’s “‘ My Novel”’..... Lububehsmasnsqgagscntdens 10 50 75 
Lord Mahon’s England........ ebhsetntecdebabacns« 13 00 4 00 
Macaulay’s England, per volume................... 4 50 40 
Campbell’s Chief Justices....... ebeheenetelbemntnes 7 50 3 50 
“6 eee 25 50 12 00 
Queens of England, 8 volumes..................0+. 24 00 10 00 
a ee ich. ccbbbaedhtecardsceseckeenens 15 00 6 00 
Hallam’s Middle Ages....... LenGockedtane techs skdus 7 50 175 
Arnold’s Rome......... 12 00 3 00 
Lite of John Foster 6 00 1 2 
Layard’s Nineveh, complete edition................ 9 00 175 
Mrs. Somerville’s Physical Sciences................ 2 50 50 
Whewell’s Elements of Morality................... 7 50 1 00 
pg rrr 12 00 3 25 
Thirwall’s Greece, cheapest edition ................ 7 00 3 00 
Dick’s Practical Astronomer............0.eee-+eee 2 50 50 
RD Fas dave ndistiscesceses sbad ethRaraeeweseeee 7 50 25 


The difference, as we see, between the selling price in London and 
in New York, of the first book in this list, is no less than eleven 
dollars, or almost three times as much as the whole price of the 
American edition. To what is this extraordinary difference to be 


With few and | 
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attributed? To any excess of the cost of paper or printing in Lon- 
don? Certainly not; for the paper and printers’ labor are both 
cheaper there than here. Is it, then, to the necessity for compensa- 
ting the author? Certainly not; for there are in this country fifty 
persons as fully competent as Mr. Brande for the preparation of 
such a work, who would willingly do it for a dollar a copy, calcula- 
ting upon being paid out of a large sale. As the sale of books in 
England is not large, it might be necessary to allow him two dollars 
each; but even this would still leave nine dollars to be accounted 
for. Where does all this go? Part of it to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, part to the Times and other newspapers and journals 
that charge monopoly prices for the privilege of advertising, and the 


| balance to the booksellers who ‘‘ possess copyrights,” and ‘sell their 
| books at such exorbitant prices” that they have driven the govern- 


ment to turn bookseller, with a view to bring down the prices; and 
these are the very men to whom it is now proposed to grant unlimited 
control over the sale of all books produced abroad. 


Our indefatigable statist specifies Dickens’s “ Bleak House,” 


| Bulwer’s “ My Novel,” Macaulay’s History, Allison’s History, 





” 


and “Jane Eyre”—and shows that the editions which have 
been actually sold of those works in this country, had they 
been under copyright control, would have cost the American 
public nearly two millions of dollars more than they did 
under free competition. This appeal to Federal money is, of 
course, not suflicient of itself to decide a point of national 
policy, but added to the nobler considerations already pressed, 
it should have weight. 

Towards the close we regret to find that Mr. Carey considers 
that the author can collect his pay only through a monopolist 
bookseller. But we must recollect that when these Letters 

e. : 
were written we had not seen the tax collected on lucifer 
matches. The war has not been spent solely on the destruc- 
tion of slavery. It has taught us the possibility of much that 
we and our fathers long voted out of the question. Above all, 
it has thundered in our ears the old forgotten wisdom, that 
no policy is so safe as that which is founded upon palpable 
justice. Who better than himself has taught us the sure 
harmony of all great human interests? But we will not 
press the point further at this time. 

In a supplementary note, dated on last “ New Year’s eve,” 
our author gives a fearful picture, drawn from the columns of 
journals of the highest authority, of the social wretchedness 
prevailing in Great Britain—we copy the closing paragraph: 

For more than a century she has been sowing the wind, carrying, 
and in the direct ratio of their connection with her, poverty and 
slavery into important countries of the earth. She is now only reap- 
ing the whirlwind. When her literary men shall have begun to teach 
her people this—when they shall have said to them that public im- 
morality and private morality cannot co-exist—when they shall have 
commenced to repudiate the idea that the end sanctifies the means— 
then, but not till then, the time may, perhaps, have come for lecturing 
the world on the moral side of the question of an International 
Copyright. To this moment, so far as the writer’s memory serves 


him, no one of them has yet entered on the performance of this im- 
portant work. 


We lay down this work, so full of pertinent sagacity, and 
virtual philanthropy, with the checkered feelings of gratifi- 
cation and regret so common to mortal experience. Rejoicing 
in its manly advocacy of the right, yet humbled in the dust, 
to think its testimony will fall upon the ears of those who 
may prove but worthy descendants of them who slew the 
early prophets, or despised their messages! This very month 
his native city will expend half a million of dollars in litera- 
ture: most of it useless; much of it hurtful; and yet not 
one hand in ten thousand of its busy children can be hired to 
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open the leaves of this essay, so charged with “the things 
which belong to their peace!” 

But-enough! and yet how can we say it? Mr. Carey has 
now spent the time of two ordinary lives among us. As 
Bookseller and as Author he stands amid posterity—at once 
its “guide, philosopher, and friend.” His chosen theme for 
thirty years has been one most inherently unattractive. His 
labor resembles the gathering on a desert way of harsh, un- 
ripe fruit, which no one relishes when presented: and yet, 
surely it is plucked from the very Tree of Knowledge. In 
this same essay he praises the unrequited labors of faithful 
men in each past age, who delved for truth from their own 


love of it, and fell at last buried in the very depths they had | 
so long explored; and he seems to have voluntarily joined | 


himself to their noble company— 


** As those who unripe veins in mines explore, 
Back to its place again the warm turf lay, 
Till time digest the yet imperfect ore, 
Knowing it will be gold some other day /”” 





WHEN “ Nasby” (D. R. Locke) was editor of the Bucyrus 
(Ohio) Journal, there appeared every week in the “local 
column” a sensational story of some sort: a miraculous 
re-union of husband and wife, or father and son, after a lapse 
of many years—sudden re-appearances of men who had 
long been mourned for dead, and which were copied by all 
the papers of the State as veritable. 
Cake, burned to death in an oven,” which was so extensively 
circulated, first originated here. Now for my story. In 1861 
“ Nasby” went to Camp Taylor with the first company of 


The obituary of “John E. | 


volunteers (Capt. Butterfield’s, of the 8th Ohio) which left | 


B—— under the call for 75,000 men. While standing on the 
platform at Crestline, waiting for the Cleveland train, a friend 
came sauntering along in company with “ Artemus Ward,” 


(Charles F. Browne, the local editor of the Cleveland Plain- | 


dealer.) 
hands for a friendly shake “ Artemus” said: “I am most 
happy to meet the most successful liar in the State of Ohio.” 
The bystanders, who were mostly Bucyrus boys, appreciated 


An introduction followed, and when they clasped | 


the joke hugely, and commencing with a broad grin, they | 
finally raised a snicker, and concluded with a hearty laugh, | 
in which “ Nasby” cordially joined and shook his sides.— | 


Press. 
—-- -woe- — 

THE first newspaper printed in New Jersey was the New 
Jersey Gazette, the publication of which was commenced 
December 5, 1777, at Burlington, by Isaac Collins. Its 
prospectus stated, “all persons may be supplied with this 
Gazette at twenty shillings per annum. Advertisements of a 
moderate length are inserted for seven shillings and six pence 
each, the first week, and two shillings and six pence for every 
continuance, and long ones in proportion.” It was printed on 
a folio sheet, 8 by 12 inches, and was discontinued in 1786. 
Before this time, however, a magazine of some note was 
published at Woodbridge, in Middlesex county. It was 
styled The American Magazine, and was the first periodical 
in the Province, and only the second magazine on the conti- 
nent. It first appeared in January, 1758, and it continued 
to be issued until March, 1760, when it was discontinued for 
want of patronage. 


——t See 


AN ugly young lady is always anxious to marry and young 
gentlemen are seldom anxious to marry her. This is a result- 
ant of two mechanical powers—the inclined plain and leave 
her. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 
PHILADELPHIA TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 6, 1802 . April 9, 1831 
+ +» Jan, 17, 1810 . » May 7, 1832 


Organized, .... 
Chartered, . 


Reorganized,. . . 
Rechartered, . . 





Prepared for the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR by a Committee Appointed by 
the Society for that Purpose. 





On the 3d of January, 1846, the Society again celebrated its anni- 
versary by a supper at Dunlap’s City Hotel, Mr. James Leighton 
being President, and Mr. Henry W. Speel Vice-President. About 
one hundred members and a number of invited guests participated 
in the entertainment. Speeches were made by Mr. Godey, of the 
Lady’s Book, Mr. Wallace, of the North American, Mr. Holden, 
of the Saturday Courier, Col. Page, and several other gentlemen, 
including the poet of the evening, Mr. Duganne. A quartette club 
and the ‘‘ Wooley Club” entertained the company with choice 
songs. From a number of the toasts referring to the Oregon contro- 
versy then pending, we select one by the Vice-President: 

‘* OrEGoN.—A debatable work, on which Uncle Sam doubts John 
Bull’s ability to justify the line he has set up in his bastard title.” 

But, somehow or other, John Bull did justify it. The “lone star’ 
is also mentioned : 

‘*Trexas.—A fat take, played for by Brother Jonathan and John 
Bull; being even in the game, Jonathan turned Jack and won the 
fat.” 

We quote a few of the other toasts : 

By A. J. H. Duganne. ‘ ComposiTors.—Better off when they 
stick to a plain rule than when they attempt to cut a swell dash.” 

By Philip H. Lutts. ‘‘ Taz Composiror.—Always at words while 
at work, yet seldom or ever caught in a squabble.” 

‘THe Lapy’s Book,—An ornament to our city. May it still con- 
tinue to increase in the regard of the ladies; and may its subscrip- 
tion list, like the shadow of its good-natured proprietor, never grow 
less.”’ 

‘* SLAVERY.—A battered star on the American flag. May it soon be 
marked out.”” Happy, indeed, if it could have been ‘‘ marked out,” 
rather than washed out in blood. 

By William Wellington. ‘‘ THe DEVIL AND THE HANGMAN.—May 
they always run short of cord when wanting to tie up live matter.” 

By One Nick. ‘‘ Turkeys are fat; so are one hundred lines of 
quads!”’ 

By G. T. M’Ilvaine. ‘‘ WomAN, DEAR WomAN!—A volume so full 
of beauties that he must be a cool corrector who can detect her errors. 
She is beautiful in all binding, but not the less esteemed in sheets.” 

By Ezra Holden. ‘‘ Tue Ports oF AMERICA.—Rich as they are 
in the poesy of minstrelsy, they are honored by the genius of the 
author of the much-admired ode so eloquently recited to us to- 
night,” 

This compliment to Mr. Duganne was elicited by his reading of an 
original poem entitled ‘‘ The Printer,” from which we extract a 
passage referring to the press: 

“ Mightiest of instruments—for weal or wo— 
A nation’s greatness, or its overthrow ! 
Not with the might of monarchs workest thou, 
That sway to-day, to-morrow humbly bow! 
Not with the might of edicts, that the words 
Of man may model as his will accords! 
Their work is finished, and their great results 
Cease with the beating of the actor’s pulse. 
But thine is absolute—for good or ill; 
Eternally thy power must save or kill! i 
Let but one thought, from out the womb of Time, 
Leap to the Press—henceforth nor sky nor clime, 
Nor land nor sea, nor king nor serf, can stay 
Its course, or crush it in its onward way ! 
It is, and shall be, till the heavens shall roll 
Together in a vast and np scroll; 
And on that scroll, in words of living fire, | 
Shall blaze the thought till time itself expires!” 
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The Anniversary Supper in 1847 was given at the same place, (City 
Hotel,) the same officers presiding. The company consisted of about 
one hundred and twenty persons, including several invited guests. 
Mr, Duganne contributed a poem, and the evening passed most 
pleasantly. This was the period of the Mexican war, which was 
frequently referred to in the course of the evening, as will appear by 
the following: 

“* MexICANS.—May they be made to see stars and feel stripes, till 
they know how to treat Yankees.” 

By Philip H. Lutts. ‘Our TYPOGRAPHICAL BRETHREN IN 
MExIco.—May their bayonets prove as sharp as their bodkins.”’ 

‘* THE PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS.—T hough Young and Small are 
some of the volunteers that have gone to Mexico, they are old and 
large enough to batter the forms of their enemies.” 

By James S. Wallace. “ THe MILITARY PRInrER—Gen. Taylor— 
who worked off a token of Yankee valor, put the Mexicans in chase, 
and made as fine an impression as any workman in Uncle Sam’s 
office can turn out.” 

By William Wellington, ‘“ Mrextcans.—A bastard, bottled fount of 
type that can never make a fair impression ; they must be cast in an 
Anglo-Saxon mould before they can set up for themselves.’ 

As might be expected, we find great similarity in the major part of 
the sentiments proposed at these successive suppers, and we endeavor 
to reproduce such only as have some novelty, or bear upon the great 
events transpiring when they were proposed. From the proceedings 
before us we make the following further selections: 

By Wm. Wellington. ‘‘ Tue Farr.—They dislike monks and friars, 
but always make a ‘ bustle’ about ‘ cardinals’ and ‘ bishops.’ ” 

By Wm. H. Jones. ‘‘ THE LATR Ezra HoLpen.—In reading his 
works by the Great Proof-reader, may no errors be found that will 
cancel his title to happiness.” 

** THE Darity Sun.—Its course is onward. Like its prototype, may 
it never cease to rise!” But it did. 

By David Wall. “* Eprrors,— 

** Ye whose high trust it is to rule the press, 
O guide it, peace and freedom’s cause to bless! 
With man’s best hopes ye have a great account; 
Taint not the life-stream at its sacred fount.” 

‘*Rats.—The vermin must be destroyed. How? By cutting off 
their heads and tails.” 

By H.J.Durborow. ‘‘ Proressor MORSE, THE ELECTRO-TYPO.— 
One whose wonderful skill enlightens the Sun, whose ‘ jottings-down’ 
out-Chronicles the Times. We hail him as a worthy craftsman, whose 
leader was Franklin.” 

** Our Host.— 

** Our host has supplied us with plenty of plates, 
Well filled with the fat of the land; 
He’s jovial, attentive—he’s all that we ask ; 
Let us give him a bumper all hands, 
All hands, all hands! 
Let us give him a bumper all hands!” 

Which being done, “ all hands ” went home. 

The Society celebrated its seventeenth anniversary (dating from its 
re-organization) on the 1st of January, 1848, at Dunlap’s City Hotel, 
Mr. Henry W. Speel being President, and Mr. Charles R, Bicking 
Vice-President. The attendance was quite large, including a number 
of invited guests, and the utmost good humor charaeterized the pro- 
ceedings. As before, we seek to recall this pleasant meeting to the 
memory of our fellow-members, by recording a number of the more 
noticeable toasts : 

‘* PENNSYLVANIA.—An imperial form filled with valuable matter. 
It is from her large fount cases of coal and iron that she must produce 
the sorts to compose her forms of wealth and enterprise.” 

** WomANn.—The Diamond page of our felicity ; may her embraces of 
affection win us from that worst of all errors—a batter.”’ 

By Adam Ramage. ‘A free press, incorruptible printers, and no 

Soul impressions.” 

** Louis PELovuzE.—A real gentleman of letters, whose cast of char- 
acter is fair and good. We heartily extend to him the right s@ of tel- 
lowship.” 


With our present light, there is a kind of nakedness about the fol- 
lowing, by Col. J. 8S. DuSolle: 

“THE PRINTERS OF PHILADELPHIA.—Model artists of the pro- 
fession in the American Union.” 

By William Wellington. ‘‘OurR DECEASED BRETHREN.—Leaves 
dropped out of our Annual volume. May they be revised by the great 
Author, and pronounced correct.” 

**‘ GENERAL GEORGE C4 DWALADER.—A type of ancient but splendid 
mould, cast at the Philade:iphia foundry. Like many other sorts from 
the same establishment, it made a splendid display among the head 
lines in the work on Chapultepec.” 

The Columbia Typographical Society celebrated its anniversary at 
Washington city on the same evening, and sent the following senti- 
ment by magnetic telegraph : 

‘THE PHILADELPHIA TYPOGRAPHICAL Socrery.—The peculiar 
guardian of the memory of Franklin. When he sported with the 
lightning of heaven, though he was then to the world but the Ay-boy of 
philosophy, his kite-strings reached from pole to pole, and now bear 
our greeting.” 

* Morning paper hands,” who have now to wait until two or three 
o’clock for “ good-night,” will sigh for the good old time, when we 
state that, though this communication was received before eleven 
o'clock, the telegraph office closed before it was possible to return the 
compliment over the wires. The following toast, however, was 
drunk by the company with full honors: 

“THE COLUMBIA TYPOGRAPHICAL SocreTy.—The distributors of 
the concentrated wisdom of the nation. Sons of a profession from 
whose columns are taken leaders in the halls of legislation ; editors 
who make up the form of public opinion through the medium of the 
press, and men of the proper metal to face our enemies on the field of 
battle.” 

In the course of the evening a song, by Mr. Edmund Richardson, 
was sung with great glee, the peculiarly effective chorus creating 
much merriment. We quote a few stanzas from the fourteen com- 
prising the song: 

** Come, down with your stick, and now stop the press, 
We typos to-night are to have a fine mess ; 

Our Annual’s come round, and we’re bent upon fun, 
Though the Ledger should stop, and ditto the Sun. 
So come along, Jerry, 
We’re bound to be merry, 
To celebrate this, our Anniversary ! 
‘* Who cares? We soon can make up for lost time, 
By extra exertion, petting up before nine, 
And, should we be late, our ‘ last fast’ made by Hoe,* 
Will soon gain what we lose, and a little more too. 
So come along, Jerry, 
We’re bound to be merry, 
To celebrate this, our Anniversary ! 
*« By the by, this ‘last fast’ is a comical thing, 
For the bed and the platen are shaped like a ring; 
And the form when made up, both solid and fat, 
Though the types are all straight, is as round as my hat. 
So come along, Jerry, 
We're bound to be merry, 
To celebrate this, our Anniversary! 
» * * * 

** Our brothers abroad claim a toast at our hands, 
Though employed on new work in an enemy’s land, 
With Cannon and ball, and some other odd sorts, 
They have set up a title, and beat down their forts. 

So come along, Jerry, 
We’re bound to be merry, 
To celebrate this, our Anniversary ! 
* * * * 

“ But the ladies, God bless them !—must not be forgot ; 
They correct all our errors, and sweeten our lot; 
When battered our forms, and lines apt to bend, 
They embrace and sustain till we get to ‘ Tor Enp.’ 

So come along, Jerry, 
We're bound to be merry, 
To celebrate this, our Anniversary.” 





*The first successful Rotary Press was purchased by Messrs, Swain, Abell & Sim- 
mons, and used for printing the Public Ledger of this city, in 1847. 
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By Isaac A. Stevens. ‘‘THE MEMORY OF JOSEPH C. NEAL.— 
Though his body has been laid up in a case that awaits us all, may 
his mind be gathered into book form.” 

On the 6th of January, 1849, the annual supper was given at 
Copple & Jones’ Exchange Hotel in Dock street, the same gentle- 
men presiding as on the preceding occasion. Speeches were made 
by Messrs. Morton McMichael, Louis A. Godey, Thomas L. Plough- 
man, and others, many excellent songs were sung, and the evening 
passed most pleasantly. We select, in our usual way, from the pro- 
ceedings, remarking that here, as throughout this sketch, where no 
name accompanies a toast, it was given either by the Committee or 
by ‘* A Member.” 

‘* FRANKLIN.—The only philosopher who could successfully ‘ fly 
his kite ’ when prostrated on his back.” 

‘“THe PEOPLE OF EvuRropr.—They have recently thrown into pi 
several royal forms ; may their cases soon be filled with letter to com- 
pose a Declaration of Independence.” 

“Louis A. Gopry.—The Man. As a caterer for the 
mental taste of the ladies he is without a parallel.” 

Mr. Godey responded, and presented the following : 

“Dr. R. M. Brrp.—The dramatist, the novelist, the editor; ex- 
celling in each—in all unrivalled at the present day.” 

By Samuel G. Moon. ‘ Our Country.—While there is a star left 
to light the way to Freedom’s portals, we will stick to her.” 

“THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS.—A typographical specimen of the 
Times, of which every Pennsylvanian is proud. May it always be 
correctly booked up with News in the Public Ledger, so that every 
North American under the Sun, in this great Republic, may never be 
at a loss for a Bulletin.” 


Ladies’ 


We don’t know what this means, but here it is: 

By C. D.C. “THe Printing Bustness.— A Humbug!’” 

This was the last Anniversary Supper during the period assigned 
to our Sketch. The custom was revived in 1867, mainly through the 
efforts of the President of the Society, Mr. H. J. Durborow, and 
bids fair to be continued. ‘* So mote it be.” 


— 0: 





Our task is done. It has consumed more time and required more 
labor than we anticipated, but we shall have nothing to regret if it 
has been executed in a manner satisfactory to those at whose bidding 
it was undertaken. 
ooo, 
THE LARGEST PRINTING OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 

The special correspondent of the Chicago Tribune writes 
a long letter to that paper, giving an account of the Govern- 
ment printing office at Washington, from which we take the 
following : 

The building is fifty by three hundred feet, and four 
stories high; it is situated on North Capitol street, about a 
mile north of the Capitol. The building is an immense nar- 
row structure, full of small windows, and looks like the pic- 
tures of Independence Hall in the old geographies. 

The composition-room is on the second story, and occu- 
pies the whole length of the building, except a few feet at the 
east end, divided off for the office of the Superintendent. In 
this room, during the session of Congress, over one hundred 
and fifty compositors are employed. 

In this room all the types are set for the whole of the 
Government printing. All the Department reports, which 
are distributed broadcast throughout the country, the blanks, 
Executive documents, Census, Agricultural, Patent Office, 
Internal Revenue, and a hundred other reports, beside all 
the printing for both Houses of Congress, are put in type 
in this room. The founts of type used are very large, some 
of them sufficient to set up five hundred pages, royal octavo. 
As an evidence of the rapidity of work of which this office 
is capable, a royal octavo volume, five hundred pages, can be 
put in type in three days. 
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It is safe to say that this office turns out more copies of 
books, every year, than any dozen publishing houses in the 
country, and the largest share of the work is not bound, and 
cannot be counted as “books.” Some of the reports—the 
Agricultural, for instance—are printed to the extent of two 
hundred thousand copies. This report, for 1860, contains 
six hundred and ninety-two pages, including thirty-six full 
pages of illustrations. 

The pay of the compositors is four dollars per day for eight 
hours work, or sixty cents for 1000 ems, the prices fixed by 
the Columbia Typographical Union. The employees are all 
paid monthly. 

A stereotype foundry is connected with the composing- 
room, and all works requiring over twenty thousand copies 
are stereotyped. 

The third floor is occupied entirely as a bindery, and the 
fourth as a folding-room. In the bindery there are employed 
one hundred males, and about the same number of females. 
The machinery used is all of the latest and most approved 
pattern. The amount of work done is immense. Besides 
the Congressional binding, all the binding for the Executive 
Departments of the Government are executed here ; includ- 
ing blank books, account books, blanks, &c., which are all 
ruled and bound in this room. 

In the folding-room there are eleven folding machines, very 
perfect and automatic, each of which folds sixteen pages with 
one action. There are less hands employed in this room than 
any other, and these are mostly females. 

The press-room and drying-room are on the first floor. In 
the press-room there are twenty-five Adams presses, six Hoe 
single cylinder presses, a number of small job presses, and 
one of the remarkable Bullock presses, in all fifty-two. 

The Bullock press is certainly a most remarkable piece of 
mechanism. This machine was introduced into the Govern- 
ment printing office about a year ago, and Mr. Defrees, the 
Superintendent of Public Printing, and the foreman of the 
press-room, speak of it in the highest terms. In a given time, 
with two hands, it did the work of twenty Adams presses, 
and tl irty-five hands. The cost of the Bullock press was 
$25,000, and of the Adams press, $3,000. The Agricultural 
report, 189,550 copies, was the first and only book yet printed 
on this press. It has run more consecutive hours than any 
press known. Inless than four months, at eight hours a day, 
with two men and a laborer, it printed eight millions of dis- 
tinct impressions, without any effort to crowd its capacity. 
The paper for the use of this press comes from the mill in 
rolls containing thousands of sheets when cut into proper 
size. The roll is placed on a reel, and the press started ; 
it unwinds the paper, cuts off the required size, prints it on 
both sides at one operation, counts the number of sheets, and 
deposits them on the delivery board ready for folding, at the 
rate of from eight to fourteen thousand per hour, or, count- 
ing both sides, from sixteen to twenty-eight thousand im- 
pressions. 

There is also attached to the printing office a complete 
machine shop, with lathes and other necessary appliances, 
so that all repairing can be done in the building. It has two 
engines—one of forty-five horse power and the other fifteen. 
These engines run all the machinery in the building, and the 
various departments are heated by the waste steam. 

ore, 

THE province of the literary philanthropist is clear: to 
circulate widely, under every shape, elements of truth—to 
strengthen the bands of society by instruction—and to cement 
national union by social and domestic recreation. The love 
of families, engendered by this potent but quiet influence, 
extends and evolves itself into patriotism, and a correct sense 
of social and political freedom, grounded on the only safe 
basis—discipline of mind. 
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{ Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


THE PRINTERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


BY A PHILADELPHIAN. 

At length the year 1836 arrived, and in one of its fifty-two 
weeks there came to the city of Penn three journeymen 
printers, who announced themselves as Swain, Abell & 
Simmons. They proposed to publish a daily cent (or 
pelny) newspaper. What secret conclaves were held bear- 
ing on its advent, or what lots were drawn for this chance of 
fortune, has never been disclosed. Their enterprise was sug- 
gested by the partial suecess and tempting promise evinced 
by this grade of cheap papers in New York. ‘They were 
somewhat surprised to find one or more one cent papers 
already here; but they had patience as well as faith and 
hope in their hearts, and, selecting the strongest of their 
rivals, proposed a union, and then watched the others fade 
and die. The actual amount of cash capital staked at the 
outset I cannot report, but frequently saw, in one of the eight- 
by-ten rooms of the “ Areade,” the double-medium hand- 
press on which was worked the entire edition between sunset 
and sunrise. The publication presented four pages of super- 
royal quarto, set in Brevier and Nonpareil type, free from 
typographical errors, neatly made wp, and printed on fair 
paper. A reasonable compend of general news was given, 
but matters of local interest received emphatic attention from 
the first. 

These characteristics are part of the requisites of success 
in such a work, but they are not sufficient to secure it above 
rivals who aspire to the same qualities. Having thus enume- 
rated its common acquirements, we shall proceed to name its 
exceptions. It confuted most signally the venerable restric- 
tion of “luck to odd numbers ;” it had three publishers and 
printers, but to these we must add an editor. This was Mr. 
Russell Jarvis. His hand may not have been used in the first 
number, but its first and best editorial distinction came 
from him. 

Mr. Jarvis was a New England man, a native, I think, of 
Boston. He had secured somewhat of a collegiate educa- 
tion; had studied medicine so far as to master its theory; 
had spent some time either in the Patent Office at Washington, 
or as solicitor and agent for inventors in that city ; and on his 
removal to Philadelphia he put himself in tutelage to one of 
our most celebrated advocates, and was in due time admitted 
to court as a practising attorney. In fact, he proved to be an 
excellent specimen of a well-informed man; and he had the 
faculty of communicating that information effectively to 
others—a talent far more rare than that which secures lucra- 
tive professorships. His style of composition might have 
served the best of us as a model ; neither diffuse nor penurious 
of words, he seemed to say just enough to be well understood 
without drawing severely on the attention of his readers, not 
one of whom need leave his paragraph without a definite 
idea of its subject. But besides and above all this attractive 
head-furniture, Jarvis brought to his task a hearty love of the 
radical virtues of Temperance, Industry, Honesty, and De- 
cency, and a corresponding hatred of fashionable brutality ; 
and he did not wait long for an opportunity of showing this 
somewhat antiquated taste. Our city had been, for more 
than one generation, the fountain head of medical science for 
the nation, standing in this department in the New World as 
Edinburgh had done in the Old. Philip Syng Physick was 
yet living; Dewees, and Horner, and Gibson were. still 
active; and Chapman and Wood were in their prime. Several 
younger men of great ability had just founded a rival medical 
school to that of the Universitv—desigenated as the Jeflerson 
Medical College—and in the winter our city might be said to 
be thronged with medical students. 
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From sufficient, though unexplained causes, the standard 
of morality of this class of young men had long been very low, 
and of the mass thus periodically visiting Philadelphia, those 
from the Southern States held bad eminence in this particular, 
while Virginia, from her constant large quota sent to this 
shameful regiment, gave name to the whole—the term “ Vir- 
ginia Doctor” expressing the ne plus of precocious depravity. 
The formal guardians of the peace of the city were still the 
old drowsy watchmen of the London “Charley” model, 
whose picturesque sleeping-boxes obstructed the highway far 
more effectually than they did highway robbers ; and those 
young ruflians of the College used these old fellows for their 
sport, doing just as they pleased through the night, and some- 
times extending their orgies into the broad day. These 
enormities Jarvis denounced plainly and promptly, and called 
upon the proper authority to put them down. This excited 
a buzz among the guilty, which might be compared to that 
following a missile lighting among a swarm of carrion flies. 
They cursed the penny press, and vowed vengeance against 
it; and in a following lecture one of the professors joined inci- 
dentally in the condemnation. Jarvis immediately enlarged 
his strictures and published them in the form of a card, 
addressed formally to the medical faculty of the colleges, ap- 
pending his name and address in full. In those days, two 
thousand dollars per annum expressed the expenditure of 
genteel living, and the medical professorships of the Uni- 
versity yielded eight to ten thousand dollars per course. 
What wonder that the incumbents, though some of them 
fine chemists, declined to analyze closely the moral quality of 
a stream which flowed over such golden pebbles! But Jarvis 
put the issue to them as heads of families—as men as well as 
scholars—and they quailed before the test; while the commu- 
nity—all that part whose good opinion is worth having—ap- 
plauded to the echo. This single circumstance must have 
thrown open a thousand new doors to the Ledger in a single 
fortnight; and must have elevated the standing of the 
“Penny Press” throughout the land, in the estimation of 
our reading public. 

We do not suppose that Messrs. M. Beach & Sons felt 
bound to make known this latter fact at the time, nor that 
they will ask permission to endorse it now; nevertheless, our 
statement is as good history as any thing that Bancroft ever 
wrote. The publishers of the New York Sun may exchange 
smirks with Bennett when high moral principle is urged as 
a paying quality in a newspaper. ‘ Among post horses,” says 
Richard Sharp, “ humanity probably means cruelty !”—and 

in a community where a two-thirds vote against peace and 
purity can be had at twenty-four hours notice, some peculiar 
ethical estimates must be expected. But moral excellence is 
not one of the articles for which we depend on the New 
York Custom house; it is a domestic production of which 
we claim to be independent judges, and we know that it did 
enter into the early establishment of our great people’s news- 
paper, and for a time was indispensable to it. Its editor, 
indeed, received for this pure gold no more pay than if he had 
furnished the usual brass; but his publishers, long after their 
last payment to him, reaped a harvest that could come from 
no other seed. 

Mr. Jarvis remained the avowed editor of the Ledger for 
some four years—the paper growing in stature and in favor. 
He then left the concern and attempted a publication on his 
own account, under the title of The World. But his former 
work had covered the ground, and he was destitute of money, 
and had no proficiency as a publisher. He then removed 
from Philadelphia, and after some time wrote for the Ledger 
again, but informally and anonymously. He suffered a 
severe family affliction in the drowning of his wife in Long 
Island Sound, from one of the steamboats regularly plying 

| there; and a few years afterwards his own death was an- 
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nounced—within ten years of the commencement of his labors 
among us. 

We feel this to be but tardy payment, or rather acknowl- 
edgment, for a great service; but it is not flattery poured 
upon the dull cold ear of a faithful man. It is testimony 
from an unpretentious voice, but of one who testifies to that 
which “he doth know.” The grave of the intellectual 
founder of the Ledger is hidden from the whole generation 
whom he instructed—“ no man knoweth of his sepulchre :” 
but this humble wreath to his memory, hung up in our Typo- 
graphical Pantheon, 

‘* Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves!” 

During these first four years the publishers of the Ledger 
bowed themselves to their work like reapers in the first week 
of July. The task drew upon their utmost nerve and muscle ; 
but it was a noble strife; they were seeking their fortune in 
the promotion of the welfare of the community in which 
they dwelt. Mammon had not yet driven her crimson car to 
their door and tempted them to ride. They trudged along 
on foot, marking the way in the sweat of their face; but the 
bread they ate, and the sleep they slept, will compare well 
withany they afterwards enjoyed. 
strictly neutral in party polities, but its proprietary trium- 
virate invariably voted the Democratic ticket; and long 
before the earliest dates that we can remember, the heart 
and the treasure have been prone to gravitate towards each 
other; so that, by the latter part of the year 1840, the 
political neutrality of the Ledger had become so transparent 
that everybody saw through it but its owners, who were 
utterly unable to get satisfactory returns of the Presidential 
vote of Pennsylvania in that election, and we believe the 
oflicial count of the result was never published in that 
journal. It is true that, by the 4th day of the following 
March, General Harrison’s election was admitted, but as he 
lived only thirty days thereafter, even that seemed to be con- 
sidered an indiscreet concession, and John Tyler was em- 
phatically announced as his successor. 

We do not mean to complain that these citizens had politi- 
cal preferences—far from it; the American who never had 
any is only fit to be a squatter among gorillas. But we do 
object to have partisan views palmed upon us as impartial 
inferences. 

By this time a Democratic penny paper was attempted, in 
due form, by the title of the Daily Times. Its editor was Mr. 
John 8S. DuSolle, whose antecedent history we cannot supply, 
but who leaped into his seat as charioteer of the new journal 
with the assurance of Phaeton himself. What money was 
provided for this organ of the unterrified, or who furnished it, 
we have no means of ascertaining. Some cash must have 
found its way into its treasury, for from it was defrayed the 
consumption of pommade and cologne by its editor—whose 
chief personal contribution to the enterprise was a fine head 
of hair, almost equal to that of Bulwer’s long Ned. The 
Times ran its appointed rounds for a couple of seasons, 
abusing the Whigs and the Banks, and Nicholas Biddle. Its 
standing was never high, its circulation never very wide, nor 
its principles very deep; so it died easily, like a weed by the 
wayside, not even its editor looking solemn over its solemni- 
ties: he migrating to New York like Bennett, and like him 
finding there a more congenial market for his talents. 

Indeed, the necessity, or even the excuse for this penny- 
worth of Locofocoism was never apparent to the party. Why 
should it worry over the maintenance of such a gunboat 
which was always tacking on a lee-shore, when its leaders 
were sure of a full furnished frigate, ever at their service, yet 
never at their charge? 

About this same time the Temperance men desired to have 
a cheap organ. It was called the Daily Sun. This journal 


had been started by a few journeymen printers in the hope of 


The Ledger was avowedly | 


| of the best cause. 


| themselves “shut up’ 
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rivaling the Ledger, but with no well-defined character. The 
most prominent among its projectors was Mr. W. P. Feeney, 
a compositor who graduated in the National Gazette office. 
Its Temperance campaign was commenced under Lewis C. 
Levin and Samuel C. Atkinson, and it gradually gathered 
round it respectable friends. The latter part of its course 
was full of importance, which we shall notice in due time. 
Meanwhile we must turn back a few years. 

Quite early in the decade we are now reviewing appeared 
the Commercial Herald. It was published in Dock street 
wear to the Pennsylvania Bank, and was conducted mainly 
and owned by Col. C. G. Childs. It gave special attention to 
commercial statistics, for which it was quite an authority 
among business men, coupled with pertinent strictures upon 
passing events, and held a respectable standing for its size 
and age. Mr. Childs was not a printer, but an engraver; 
how he was induced to enter our dark enclosure we never 
learned, yet the trade certainly suffered nothing from his 
intrusion. His service here, however, was eclipsed by his 
performance in another sphere. In the unobtrusive elderly 
gentleman, who still passes down Third street, giving the 
wall to most passengers, few would expect to find one of the 
best drill officers of our age. Yet so it is. Col. Childs is 
the founder of the “ Washington Grays ”—a volunteer com- 
pany which more than forty years ago raised the standard of 
discipline for the whole service by its admirable drilling, 
and sustained the same through a whole generation; and at 
the beginning of the Rebellion expanded into a regiment. 
Whether as citizen or soldier not many can “ pass muster” 
better than Col. Childs. 

We now enter upon our fifth ten years—that ominous gate 
on life’s turnpike, “ where the wise take warning , and 
the foolish pass on and are punished.” In forty years now 
the world shows more change than it did in the whole era 
before the flood: such a period should teach us something 
both in faith and experience. 

In the autumn of 1840 Gen. W. H. Harrison was elected 
President of the United States. It was the victory of a twelve 
years’ campaign, pressed with a vigor and endurance worthy 
The main topic of discussion was that of 
our monetary system, and the people seemed to consider 
> to the choice of exclusive specie cur- 





| rency, or that furnished by State Banks, controlled and regu- 


lated by a National Bank, such as had been already twice 
tried. A United States Bank, therefore, was a measure con- 
fidently expected of the new administration. 

Early in January, 1841, a meeting of business men was held 
at the “ Exchange” to shape the triumph which all now be- 
lieved to be secure. I wrote a resolution requesting of our 
statesmen the removal of monetary questions from party 
politics in future, and handed it to one of the leading mer- 
chants of Front street. He admitted that the idea was excel- 
lent—* but,” said he, “we shall have now a United States 
Bank, which will put all things right, and after that we will 
act on your resolution!” Although standing now almost a 
generation distant from that day, I hold the man little to be 
envied who can look back unmoved at the disappointments of 
that crisis. The opponents of mere demagogism believed 
themselves emerging from the wilderness with but a narrow 
Jordan between them and the promised land. Alas, their 
leader, like Moses, did but climb the mount and die, and they 
had to take up their weary journey anew. Gen. Harrison sat 
but a single month in the chair of George Washington, and 
then went, like Wolsey, 

‘* To sleep in dull cold marble.” 

Thus almost the first act of the Whig administration em- 
braced funeral obsequies, and the conduct of their Vice- 
President soon verified the gravest interpretation of the omen. 

The newspapers stood for the first year as we last enumerated 
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them. The Ledger, having passed triumphantly through all the 
usual distempers of gazette childhood, made athletic strides for 
maturity, setting at naught from year to year the dictionary 
definition of neutrality in its political intelligence. While, on 
the other hand, the Daily Sun drew the Temperance (or 
Cold Water) question into politics, under the editorship of 
Lewis C. Levin—before whose portrait we may now pause 
a few minutes. 

Levin was a native of South Carolina, and of Hebrew ex- 
traction. At the time of his appearance in Philadelphia the 
Temperance cause was in its state of greatest strength. The 
Evangelical churches throughout the nation were in solid 
phalanx on its side, and most of the Unitarians of New 
England also. Its obvious morality commended it to the 
very heart of Philadelphia, her Quakers seeing in it the 
triumph of one of their leading rules. Levin was a deserter 
from the Epicureans; he caught up the question as Napoleon 
would have seized a strong position on the field; and he was 
ever at his guns earlier than the enemy. He found:in this 
cause a ladder by which he reached the companionship of 
citizens otherwise hopelessly removed from him. His educa- 
tion was limited, and his early habits were poorly calculated 
to remedy the deficiency. As a writer, his paragraphs were 
beneath criticism, while his speeches were little else than 


barren brawl. But his knowledge of human depravity was | 


deep and practical. He was a “good hater,” and knew well 
how to disseminate the infection. He found himself opposed 
to a hidcous vice— 
‘* Which to be hated needs but to be seen ”— 

and he poured out upon it all the coarse invective hoarded in 
his own experience, and daily borrowed new epithets from 
better men. He was needy, had debts; but his own acute- 
ness and the blunders of his opponents turned even these to 
his advantage. An angry liquor merchant had him arrested, 
under the laws of New Jersey, while addressing a Temper- 


ance meeting in one of the churches of Camden city. <A half 


dozen responsible men each, at once, offered security for him, 
and the next day he might have collected ten times the sum 
at the door of the Lecture Room. Rev. John Chambers, 
then at the height of his best fame, almost took him in his 
arms, and his robust congregation followed his example. He 
seemed to have dashed in to fortune’s flood at its most propi- 
tious hour, and the tide appeared to bear him to successive 
triumphs without farther draft upon oar or sail. 

But another influence was now at work destined to stir the 
public conscience to the utmost. 

Our City then was pent in between Vine street and Cedar 
street. North and South of it were thickly settled districts, 


called “ Liberties,” each with a distinct municipal organiza- | 


tion, whose voters were in general jealous of city influence, 
and almost invariably opposed to it in National politics. In 
the population of these outside settlements the foreign ele- 
ment predominated, which pointedly arrayed itself against 
the city proper on election day, and the shameful evasion and 
even violation of the naturalization laws had come to be a 
conceded fact. The simplest cure appeared to lie in the ex- 
tension of the term of residence of aliens antecedent to natur- 
alization. An organization denominated the Native Ameri- 
can party was eflected to secure this object. The intention 
was openly stated, and the reasons for the alteration of the 
laws discussed in primary assemblies in each ward. 

The organ of the Americans was the Native American. 
It was commenced and published weekly by Samuel R. 
Kramer, one of the best practical printers, and perhaps the 
best foreman of a printing office of his time. He was an ap- 
prentice of that “ immortal Fry” (William) which gave 
eminence to Philadelphia typography in the past generation. 
Kramer was born in Pennsylvania, of German extraction. 
He stood full six feet in height, with not a line of his face or 
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his frame out of proportion. He knew when work was well 
done, and knew how to do it; and could bring an awkward 
squad of men “into line,” whether at press or case, better 
than his old master Billy. His last charge was the printing 
oftice of Adam Waldie, through the whole term of the cele- 
brated “Circulating Library ”—and the closing of that 
concern left Kramer unemployed. Urged by numerous 
friends, backed by his own ardent feelings, he took the Native 
question and began the publication of its avowed organ. Im- 
mediately on the occurrence of the Kensington outrage, it 
became a daily paper. But Kramer was destitute of cash 
capital, and had not cultivated the means of credit. The 
enterprise was too heavy for him, and was handed over to 
his younger friend, Hector Orr, who continued the publica- 
tion until a National Convention assembled and the party 
was fully organized. 

Some time before this date (a year or more, perhaps), a 
daily paper appeared, styled the North American. Its capi- 
talists were men of the highest moral and religious standing, 
who sought to have a commercial organ resting on a con- 
genial basis. Their ideal in the attempt was strongly pre- 
figured in that of the Tappans of New York city, exhibited in 
the Journal of Commerce, (alas! for this reminiscence under 
its later affinities) some twenty years before. 

This exotic among the dailies, having walked for a season 
or two in the moonshine warmth shed less by the patronage 
of our business men, hailed the advent of Nativeism and 
espoused the cause. Meantime Peter Sken Smith, a brother 


| of Gerritt Smith, came out with the Natire Eagle as a 


penny daily paper. And solid Thomas Grover, of South- 
wark, put his hand in his well-lined pocket and furnished the 
means for starting the American Adrocate. Thus was a 
political party, hardly sixty days old, called on to sustain fire 
daily papers: the result was like that of turning five young 
horses into a narrow pen with nothing but room enough to 
bite and kick each other. 

Levin hailed the Native movement with a war-whoop. He 
declared the murders in Kensington to be but the premature 
development of a conspiracy of the despots of Europe, to 


| overthrow our Government and trample our freedom from 


among men. The ground was strewed with powder, and 
he eagerly applied the match. Wherever vituperation was a 
current coin Levin was never short of change, and here he 
plied his pen and tongue accordingly. 

But the regular issue of even a small daily paper was a 
solid task which no mere brass and bravado of an editor 
could accomplish. Money and sound credit were indispen- 
sable. And here we must introduce a man, the mere chance 
of doing justice to whom ennobles our whole task. That 
man is SAMUEL TILLER, copperplate printer of this city. 
Levin shared his friendship simultaneously with his acquain- 
tance, and he leaned upon him all his after life. To the 
Temperance cause and to the Native American movement 
Tiller stood as the silent, unseen man in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
who supplied the flame with oil, and baffled the efforts made 


| to quench it. From early years he had been busy in works 


of unostentatious usefulness. He was treasurer of a work- 
ingman’s church until money and friends flocked to it in 
abundance, and then he made way for more pretentious 
personages. The Temperance movement had his hearty love 
from the beginning. He admired Levin’s popular talents, 
and he wished to steady him on that slippery path which 
all men have to tread when they at first attempt to “ cease 
to do evil, and learn to do well.” His money secured the 
Daily Sun for Levin, and his credit often sustained it and its 
editor when sinking. And throughout his round of varied 
business, all worthy men were sure of his friendship, and 
strong in proportion to their need. His name flaunts on no 
banner—it sounds in no song; yet the fair history of his 
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native city would be imperfect without it. He has known 
sorrows peculiar and severe: his evening sun shines upon a 
lonely bereaved home. Nevertheless, he must lie down at 
night to pleasant dreams, and waken with the new da¥to that 
peace which no mere sordid, selfish triumph ever gave. 
These various exponents of the Native feeling soon evinced 
their individual characteristics. The Native American in- 
sisted on a purely political organization, and sternly resisted 
every attempt to make the controversy a sectarian one, 
though hotly pressed by bigots on one side and zealots on 
the other. The most prominent actors in connection with 
this paper were Dr. Jacob Dewees and Dr. Reynell Coates— 
both regular graduates of the University medical school— 
who threw their whole energies into the cause. The former 
was born in old Berks county, Pa., but in his early childhood 
the family moved to the “Trappe,” Montgomery county, and 
have been one of the landmarks of that region for seventy 
years. Though long engaged in extensive practice as a physi- 
cian he was as active in politics as had been Dr. Benjamin Rush 
himself. Forty years ago he stood nearer the governorship 
of Pennsylvania than Mr. Shunk, who later filled that office 
twice. An original Democrat, like Jonathan Roberts and 
John Binns, he supported Crawford for President against 
Jackson, and then bade adieu to the name forever. Return- 
ing from a wide and eventful sojourn in the great West, just 
at the outbreak that we have specified, the Native American 
cause henceforth became hisown. His power to influence, and 
even control political conventions and legislatures was equal 
to that of either Clay or Calhoun. The American National 
Convention of 1845, its conception and its action, owed more 
to him than to any other man. But he had shown greater 
strength in a still nobler field. As a practical geographer, he 
is better acquainted with the face of the country from the 
Lakes to the Potomac, and from the Mississippi river to the 
Atlantic seaboard, than any other man alive. As a natural 
civil engineer, the justness of his views for the course of rail- 


roads and canals are year by year becoming strikingly veri- 


fied. And now in his seventy-seventh year the grave truth 
is daily presented to him how one man may labor and others 
enter into his reward. 

Dr. Reynell Coates is the youngest son of the late excellent 
merchant-philanthropist, Samuel Coates. With every advan- 
tage of preliminary education he passed triumphantly through 
our most celebrated medical school, and might have followed 
and filled the place of our most noted physicians. His prefer- 
ence was, however, towards general science, and he aspired 
to and attained an appointment in the United States Explor- 
ing Expedition; but the shameful delay laid upon it by 
various officials tired out every one of the original parties to 
the enterprise, and inflicted irreparable injury upon several 
of them, who found themselves, by their appointment, just 
towed out of their accustomed waters, and then abandoned 
on a strange sea without cargo or compass. Dr. C. at length 
turned to general literature, and Native Americanism found 
him pen in hand. His contributions to that cause in essays, 
speeches, and various documents amount to many volumes. 
The Address, and Declaration of Principles promulgated by the 
National Convention of July, 1845, was written by him after 
consultation with Dr. Dewees. Dr. Coates held to this Con- 
vention the place of Jefferson in that of 1776. ‘The patriotic 
order of Sons of America was not only founded by him, but he 
was at once its lawgiver and its servant, bearing the burdens 
of its various labors on his broad shoulders for years. Above 
all sordid considerations, he gave himself to the cause and 
the country through three presidential terms—and the service 
left him shorn of everything but honorable scars. Indeed, he 


cannot yet be said to have left the field, though the men of 


his particular regiment have either all died or deserted: he 
stands invincible, except by himself. 
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The fate of these two patriots is gravely impressive ; for in 
the sober light of life’s setting sun they may see many a 
shallop career smoothly to fortune over the shallows where 
they lie stranded by their very greatness! 

The Native Eagle (by Peter Sken Smith) soon soared out 
of sight. Its owner was plainly non compos mentis. The 
American Advocate (by Baker & Elliott) spent a considera- 
ble sum of money for Mr. Grover, and then made an exit, 
somewhat in an opposite direction from that of the Eagle. 

The Daily Sun, however, spread out in meridian splendor. 
Its agile editor was elected to Congress from the First Dis- 
trict, and held the position for four years. The parties in 
the National Legislature were so nearly balanced that Levin 
frequently held the casting vote, and by it (as one instance in 
many) he made Robert C. Winthrop Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. A dozen rare instances of fortune must 
have come within his reach. But, like others who have tri- 
umphed in adversity, he sunk before success. 

The North American, after more than one set of owners, 
united with the United States Gazette, and remains in Scrip- 
ture phrase, “even unto this day.” 

eco, 


ADVICE TO YOUNG AUTHORS. 
The late George Boweryem gives the following advice to 
young authors who publish at their own expense, which we 


commend to them as most excellent. We would also suggest 


that it might be extended to correspondents and writers for 
newspapers and periodicals as worthy of remembrance. The 
writings of this gifted, but unhappy man, are scattered, and 
will never, we fear, be collected. But his poems, essays, and 
letters are rich in humor and beauty, and a volume of his 
works could not fail to be kindly received by the public: 

Let your manuscript, before it reaches the printer through 
the publisher, be exactly as you require the print to be. Esti- 
mates for printing can be had low enough, but charges for 
“author’s corrections” are always an outside consideration, 
not to be included in the original proposal of cost, unless by 
a long experience of each other between all the parties con- 
cerned. It is very easy to prepare a manuscript, verbatim et 
literatim, et punctuatim, especially if you have had the salu- 
tary experience of footing a bill whose last item has been: 
“Corrections of proof by printer, 150 hours, at 30 cents per 
hour, $45.” I have known the “time” on a work going 
through the press to cost six times as much as the type-set- 
ting. This is one reason why publishing human nature is so 
shy of young authors, who are not sufficiently versed in their 
craft to make manuscript in a workmanlike manner. One 
secret of Scott’s success as a novel-writer was the perfectness 
of his fair copy when he began to send in the rough material 
for the works of the great unknown. Dickens spends I know 
not how much time in the re-writing, re-hashing, interlining, 
and general cobbiing of his manuscript. I have had unhappy 
experience of this in my younger days, when I was a “ read- 
ing boy ” in London, at the office where his works are printed. 
His style, apparently so polished, simple, flowing, and un- 


| studied, is in reality the result of arduous labor; and his 


manuscripts are often nearly illegible from the multitude 
of erasures and emendations, although his handwriting 
would be suitable for a sign board. Jerrold wrote his copy as 
“ perfect as reprint,” to use a printer’s phrase. Both Dickens 
and Jerrold used to insist on their copy being followed, and I 


| scarcely ever saw any considerable alteration in the proof- 
| sheets they returned. 


-2coe- 


Joun G. Barry, of Vicksburg, Miss., has worked at 


| “case” for seventy years. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT ACT. 

In the House of Representatives, on Friday, February 21, 
Mr. Baldwin, of the Joint Committee on the Library, who 
were instructed “to inquire into the subject of International 
Copyright, &c., and to report by bill or otherwise,” reported 
the following bill, which was ordered to be printed and re- 
committed : 


AN Act for securing to authors in certain cases the benefit of 
International Copyright, advancing the development of 
American literature, and promoting the interests of pub- 
lishers and bookbuyers in the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States, in Congress assembled: That any per- 
son or persons, being a citizen or citizens of any foreign 
country, or residents therein, who shall be the author or 
authors of any book, map, chart, dramatic work, or musical 
composition, that may be first published in any foreign coun- 
try after this act shall go into operation, or who shall invent, 
design, engrave, work, or cause to be worked or made, as a 
work of art, from his own design, any print or engraving that 
may be first published in any foreign country after this act 
shall take effect, and the executors,-administrators, or legal 
assigns of such person or persons, shall have the same exclu- 
sive right and liberty to multiply and sell copies of such works 
in the United States, that now are or may hereafter be granted 
by the laws of the United States to authors and artists who 
are citizens of the United States, subject to the same condi- 
tions, regulations, and limitations: Provided, however, That 
the provisions of this act shall not be extended to the books or 
other works of authors and artists that may be first published 
in any foreign country where the laws shall not, at the time 
of such first publication, grant and secure to citizens of the 
United States, and to persons resident therein, privileges and 
benefits of copyright equal in extent to those herein specified. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the privileges and 
benefits of copyright to be secured by the provisions of this 
act to the authors of such works as are specified in the pre- 
ceding section shall not be extended to the republication in 
this country of any book or other work of the kind specified, 
unless all the editions of such republication shall be wholly 
manufactured in the United States, and be issued for sale 
by a publisher or publishers who are citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the author of any 
book, dramatic work, or other publication, first published in 
a foreign country, who may choose to reserve the right of 
translating it, or of authorizing a translation of it, shall have 
in the United States the protection of a copyright of such 
translation of his work, subject to the following conditions : 

1. The original work shall have been registered in the 
Clerk's office of some District Court of the United States for 
copyright, according to the laws of the United States, and a 
copy of it shall have been deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress, within four months after its first publication in said 
foreign country. 

2. In the first publication of such original work the author 
shall have announced on its title page his intention to reserve 
the right of translating it. 

3. Within six months after the date of the registration of the 
original work for copyright, the author, or the legal represen- 
tative of the author, shall have offered the authorized transla- 
tion to some American publisher for publication in the 
United States, and such translation, or a part of it, shall 
have been published here. 

4, Every edition of the translated work issued in this coun- 
try shall be wholly manufactured in the United States, and 
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shall be issued for sale by a publisher or publishers who are 
citizens of the United States. 

5. The provisions of this act relative to translations shall 
not beextended to any book or other work first published in 
any foreign country where a similar protection of copyright 
shall not have been granted and secured to the translated 
works of American authors. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That no author of a book 
or other work of the kind specified in the first section of this 
act, which shall have been tirst published in a foreign country 
where copyright is secured to American authors, and which 
may be republished in the United States without translation, 
shall be entitled to the protection of copyright herein speci- 
fied and provided, unless such author, or the legal representa- 


tive of such author, shall have deposited in the Library of 


Congress one copy of the best foreign edition of such work, 
and shall have duly registered, or cause to be registered, in 
the Clerk’s office of some District Court of the United States, 
for copyright, the title page of the work, as the laws of the 
United States require, within three months after its first pub- 
lication in such foreign country; and, also, unless within 
three months after such first publication an arrangement 
shall have been made in good faith with some American 
publisher or publishing firm for the immediate publication of 
the work in the United States. But when the author, or 
those legally representing the author, shall have complied 
with these requirements, and shall have done in all other 
respects what is required by the laws of the United States 
relative to copyright, the author, and the heirs, assigns, or 
other legal representative of the author, shall be entitled to 
the full benefit of copyright, as herein provided, and to all 
the remedies provided by the laws of the United States to 
prevent or to punish violations of copyright; Provided, That 
when a book or other work first published in a foreign coun- 
try shall be issued in volumes, or in parts in any manner, at 
successive periods of time, the several volumes or parts shall 
be regarded as separate works, so far as relates to the pro- 
visions of this section and to all other provisions of this 
act. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That immediately after 
the passage of this act, the President of the United States 
shall transmit copies of it to the Governments of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and of the other countries of Eu- 
rope, and to the Governments of other countries with which 
the United States may have regular diplomatic intercourse ; 
and he shall take measures to conclude arrangements for the 
establishment of an International Copyright between those 
countries, or any of them, and the United States, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act. And when such 
arrangements shall have been concluded with any foreign 
country, and approved by the Senate, the President shall 
make public proclamation of the same to the people of the 
United States; whereupon the authors and artists of the 
country with which such arrangements shall have been con- 
cluded, or their legal representatives, shall be immediately 
entitled to the privileges and benefits of this act. 


-s.0oe- 


THE various reports presented to the Odd Fellows’ Grand 
Lodge of the United States show that the order in 1867 
embraced 2,860 lodges, with 214,561 members, and that 
during the year there were 35,021 members initiated, and 
2,164 members died. The total receipts for the year were 
$2,020,111, and of this $692,629 were paid for charitable 
purposes; there having been 2,026 brethren and 3,141 
widowed families relieved by the lodges, and 2,935 members 
and 130 widowed families relieved by the Encampments, 
which number 697, and have 34,842 members, all of whom, 
however, are also members of the lodges. 
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CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY 

The Boston Daily Advertiser, of a recent date, contains a 
very interesting and instructive article on Chromo-Lithog- 
raphy, from which we glean the following: 

Chromo-Lithography is the art of printing pictures from 
stone, in colors. 
now generally implied when chromos are spoken of—is the 
art of producing oil paintings. When a chromo is made bya 
competent hand, it presents an exact counterpart of the 
original painting, with the delicate gradations of tints and 
shades, and with much of the spirit and tone of a production 
of the brush and pallet. 

To understand how chromos are made, the art of lithog- 
raphy must first be briefly explained. The stone used in 
lithographing is a species of limestone, found in Bavaria, 
and is wrought into thick slabs, with finely polished surface. 
The drawing is made upon the stab with a sort of colored 
soap, Which adheres to the stone, and enters into a chemical 
combination with it after the application of certain acids and 
gums. When the drawing is complete the slab is put on the 
press and carefully dampened with a sponge ; the oil color (or 
ink) is then applied with a common printer’s roller. Of 
course, the parts of the slab which contain no drawing, being 
wet, resist the ink; while the drawing itself, being oily, repels 
the water, but retains the color applied. It is thus that, 
without a raised surface or incision—as in common printing, 
wood-cuts and steel engravings—lithography produces printed 
drawings from a perfectly smooth stone. 

In a chromo, the first proof is a light ground-tint, covering 
nearly all the surface. It has only a faint, shadowy resem- 
blance to the completed picture. It is, in fact, rather a 
shadow than an outline. The next proof, from the second 
stone, contains all the shades of another color. This process 
is repeated again and again; occasionally, as often as thirty 
times. The number of impressions, however, does not 
necessarily indicate the number of colors in a painting, for 
the colors and tints are greatly multiplied by combinations 
created in the process of printing one over another. In 
twenty-five impressions it is sometimes necessary and possi- 
ble to produce a hundred distinct shades. 

The last impression is made by an engraved stone, which 
produces that resemblance to canvas which is essential in 
order to make a perfect imitation of a painting. ‘ 

The paper used is white, heavy plate-paper, of the best 
quality, which has to pass through a heavy press, sheet by 
sheet, before its surface is fit to receive an impression. 

The process thus briefly explained, we need hardly add, 
requires equally great skill and judgment at every stage. A 
single error is instantly detected by the practised eye in the 
finished specimen. The production of a chromo, if it is at all 
complicated, requires several months—sometimes several 
years—of careful preparation. ‘The mere drawing of the 
diflerent and entirely detached parts on so many different 
stones is of itself a work that requires an amount of labor 
and a degree of skill which, to a person unfamiliar with the 
process, would appear incredible. 
needing still greater skill, is the process of coloring. This 
demands a knowledge which artists have hitherto almost ex- 
clusively monopolized, and, in addition to it, the practical 
familiarity of a printer with mechanical details. “ Drying” 
and “registering ” 
making chromos as drawing and coloring. On proper register- 
ing, for example, the entire possibility of producing a picture 


at every stage of its progress depends ; the difference of a hair’s | 


breadth would spoil a picture, for it would hopelessly mix up 
the colors. 

After the chromo has passed through the press it is em- 
bossed and varnished, and put up for the market. These 


The most difficult branch of it—which is | 


Still more difficult, and | 


are as important branches of the art of 
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final processes are for the purpose of breaking the glossy 
light, and of softening the hard outlines which the picture 
receives from the stone, which imparts to it the resemblance 
of a painting on canvas. 

Like every modern discovery, Chromo-Lithography has its 
partisans and detractors—those who claim for it, perhaps, im- 
possible capabilities, and those who regard it as a mere handi- 
craft, which no skill can ever elevate into the dignity of an 
art. We do not care to enter into those disputes. Whether 
an art or a handicraft, Chromo-Lithography certainly re-pro- 
duces charming little pictures, vastly superior to any colored 
plates that we have had before; and it is, at least, clearly en- 
titled to be regarded as a means of educating the popular 
taste, and thereby raising the national idea of art. 

Looking at chromos from this point of view, the Advertiser 
thus indicates their possible influence on the culture of the 
people : 

What the discovery of the art of printing did for the mental 
growth of the people, the art of Chromo-Lithography seems 
destined to accomplish for their wsthetic culture. Before 
types were first made, scholars and the wealthier classes had 
ample opportunities for study; for even when Bibles were 
chained in churches, and copies of the Scriptures (then aptly 
so-styled) were worth a herd of cattle, there were large libra- 
ries accessible to the aristocracy of rank and mind. But they 
were guarded against the masses by double doors of privilege 
and ignorance. A book possessed no attractions for the man 
who could not read the alphabet ; and because they were rare 
and hard to get at, he had no incitement to master their mys- 
teries. Made cheap and common, the meanest peasant, in the 
course of a few generations, found solace for his grief in the 
pages of the greatest authors of his times, and of all time. 
Mental culture became possible for whole nations; and 
democracy, with its illimitable blessings, gradually grew up 
under the little shadow of the first. “ printer’s proof.” 

| Until within a recent period art has been feudal in its asso- 
ciations. Galleries of priceless paintings, indeed, there have 
always been in certain favored cities and countries; but to 
the people, as a whole, they have been equally inaccessible and 
unappreciated, because no previous training had taught the 
community how to prize them. It was like Harvard College 
without the district school—a planet without satellites, and too 
far removed from the world of the people for its light to shine 
in the cottage and in the homes of the masses. 

Now, Chromo-Lithography, although in its infancy, promises 
to diffuse not a love of art merely among the people at large, 

| but to disseminate the choicest master-pieces of art itself. 
It is an art republicanized and naturalized in America. Its 
attempts hitherto have been comparatively unambitious; but 
it was not Homer and Plato that were first honored by the 
printing-press. It was dreary catechisms of dreary creeds. 
So it will be with this new art. As the popular taste im- 
proves, the subjects will be worthier of an art which seeks to 
give back to mankind what has hitherto been confined to the 
few. 
ooo, 


MUGGINS proposes to give a series of readings from the 
Dictionary, should a sufficient subscription be made up. Of 
this there can be no reasonable doubt. Such an entertain- 
ment would be both novel and varied, as well as pleasantly 
exciting. We think that more good words can be found in 
that book than in any other, the Bible not excepted. 


~2coe- 


A Swiss inventor, it is reported, has addressed letters to 
several European Governments, and to our own, stating that 
he has discovered a motive power which supersedes steam. 
He asks $10,000,000 for his secret. 
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Literary Gossip. dlewspaper Oossip. 
At alate sale of old newspapers, in New York, a comp lete set of It has been state dthat all the leading journals of New York are | We ha 


the New York Mirror, from 1824 to 1342, realized $5 per volume. One 
volume of the Pennsylvania Gazette, of 1779, obtained $11. A Pilk- 
ington’s Dictionary of Painters, 1805, with a number of portraits, 
$30; and Churchill’s Life of Nelson, with portraits of his Admirals, 
extra bound, $30. 

Among ‘the new books which w ill soon be published are a = ince 
by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe; a volume of stories, by Edw urd 
Everett Hale ; a volume of adventures during the war, by Col. T. W. 
Higginson; and a memoir of Ulric Dahlgren, by his tather, the 
Admiral. 

William Cullen Bryant is writing three poems for the New York 
Ledger, for which Mr. Bonner pays him $3,000. This is said to be 
the largest amount ever paid to a poet. 

Sayard Taylor has nearly finished his translation of Goethe’s 
Faust. It is said by competent critics, who have been favored with 
its perusal, to be the finest piece of poetic translation ever done in 
English. The author hopes to give it to the public next spring. 

E. A. Smith, of Pittsfield, Mass., who is collecting material for the 
history of the town, has discovered the origin and the meaning of the 
word ‘* Housatonic,” long supposed to be an Indian word. It is of 
Dutch origin, and means *‘ the winding river of the west.’ 

The word ‘ tariff’ comes from the old Moorish fortress Tarifa, on 
a promontory at the straits of Gibraltar. The Moors occupied this 
fortress, and exacted a duty on all merchandise coming in or going 
out of the Mediterranean sea. 

Longfellow has abandoned translation for the present, and is now 
engaged on the composition of an original peem. It will appear 
next spring. 

‘* Hard Times” is the tenth volume of the Twenty-five cent edi- 
tion of Dickens, issued by the Petersons. 

The lady who writes under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Annie Thomas” 
is Mrs. Pender Cudlip. Her new volume, ‘ Playing for High 
Stakes,” has just been published by the Harper Brothers. 

Estella Anna Lewis, (‘‘ Stella,’’) the poetess, is passing the winter 
at Nice with a lady friend. 

The new volume of poems by A¢ _ Isaacs Menken, just published 
in Paris, is dedicated ‘‘ to my friend, Charles Dickens. 

There will soon be published a fourth volume of Mr. Everett's 
Orations, containing all the addresses of the last years of his life. 

Fitz Green Halleck, about a month before he died, prepared his 
poems, with a final revision, to be issued in one volume, by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Field, Boston. The notes are said to be very elaborate, 
and full of interesting material. It is understood that the volume 
will be prefaced with some introductory matter, biographical and 
critical, from the pen of the poet’s friend, William Culien Bryant. 

Maurice D. Conway, an American now in England, is said to be 
one of the hardest working literary men of the day. Besides being 
the pastor of a Unitarian church, he is on the staff of Frazier’s 
Magazine, writes for the Fortnighly Review, the Atlantic Monthly, and 
corresponds for half-a-dozen American papers. 

Foreign journals announce the death of Marie Plave, the author 
of the libretto poems, Rigoletti, Simon Boccanegra, La Traviatta, 
Ernani, Macbeth, and others, 

A collection of the political writings of the late Douglas Jerrold, 
with some pieces by his son, Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, is announced as 
being in press under the title of “ Liberal Leaders.” 

Professor Conington, the translator of the Aineid into English 
ballad-metre, has done the Dliad into the stanza of ‘The Fairy 
Queen.” 

Another magazine appeared in London on the 1st of January, 
Galled Fireside Words. It is edited by Elihu Burritt, the ‘learned 
blacksmith.’ 

An Englishman of learning is to translate a history of Russia, 
which is much needed, as we know very little of that immense 
empire. 

George Sand is quite rich. Her fortune is estimated at nearly two 
million francs. Her copyrights yield her an income of two hundre d 
and fifty thousand franes a year. 

Tennyson’s income is reported to be about £10,000 per annum, and 
steadily increasing. He is very industrious, reading, meditating and 
writing seven or eight stanzas a day. 

The Minnesota Historical Society has 1,155 volumes, and 2,136 


edited by young men. The facts are just the other way. On the 
Herald there are nearly twenty men who have been there over twe nty 
years—men of age, position and family. On the Tribune * Old Ott 

leads a long file of elderly men, who have been there many years. 
On the Times there are men who have been there since the starting of 
the paper. On the Express and Post itis the same, Mr. Bennett, 
the editor of the Herald, is nearly, if not quite, seventy years of age ; 
Mr. Bryant, of the Post, is over seventy; Mr. Thurlow Weed, of the 
Commercial Advertiser, is ot far from the alloted limit of human 


life; Mr. Greeley, of the Tribune, is fifty-eight, and Mr. Raymond, of 


the Times, is not far from fitty. 

There are now eleven daily papers in Michigan: The Detroit Daily 
Union, Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, Detroit Free Press, Detroit 
Post, Detroit Volksblatt, (German,) Michigan Journal, (German,) 
Adrian Times and Expositor, Jackson Citizen, Grand Rapids Eagle and 
Democrat, and the Saginaw Enterprise. This number will be increased 
to thirteen by the establishment of the Doty Courier at East Saginaw, 
and the Telegraph at Kalamazoo, Of the eleven published, seven are 
Republican and four Democratic, three of the latter being issued at 
Detroit, and the other at Grand Rapids, 

When Richard Piere, printer, of Boston, worked off upon his 
hand-press, on the 25th of September, 1690, the first newspaper ever 
published in America, the General Court took the sheet into custody, 
held solemn debate over the daring disturber of the public quiet, and 
voted that it ** contained reflections of a very high nature,” and its 
publication was contrary to law. It was not allowed to appear 
again. 

The Lawrence (Kansas) Republican has been revived by Mr. T. 
Dwight Thacher. The paper was originally started by Mr. Thacher 
in 1857, and was the organ of the Free State men of Kansas through- 
out all their struggle. In 1863 it was destroyed by Quantrell and his 
Rebel guerillas. The publication was suspended until February 1, 
when it reappeared under its old management. Mr. Thacher is well 
known in this city, andis highly esteemed; heis a clear thinker, and 
has all the qualifications to fit him for his present position. We wish 
him the success he so richly deserves. 

There are published in Washington Territory eight weekly papers ; 
in Idaho, as daily, one tri- weekly, and three weekly ; in Utah, two 
daily, one semi-wee kly, and two weekly; in Colorado, one daily and 
one weekly, and in Montana, one tri-weekly and one weekly. 

The Evening Post and the Journal of Commerce, of New York, are 
reported to have cleared $175,000 and $150,000, respectively, last 
year. 

George W. Smally, the London correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, receives a yearly salary of $5,000 in gold. 

The Occident is the title of a new Presbyterian paper just started 
in San Francisco. 

The Greensboro’ (N. ©.) Patriot has suffered temporary suspension 
on account of attachment issued by mistake. 

It is announced that a weekly paper, printed in the French 
language, will be published in Washington, D.C. It will advocate 
the principles of the Republican party, 

There are eight morning and four evening newspapcrs published 
in this city. Four of the number are German. 

In the case of Morris Gratz against the proprietors of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial, claiming $20,000 for an alleged libel, the verdict of 
the jury was $5 for plaintiff. 

Wm. D. Seaver is editor of ‘‘ The Drawer” in Harper’s Magazine. 
He was formerly editor of the New York Churchman. 

Mr. Robert Tyler, son of ex-President Tyler, formerly of this city, 
is said to be editing the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. His daughter, 
Miss Letitia C. Tyler, is setting type in the office. 


The Mail, Hagerstown, Md., has been enlarged by the addition of 


a column to each page. It isnow the largest paper in the State, and 
its appearance is much improved by a neat and beautiful new head. 

A new Democratic daily, called the Age, is about to be started in 
Chicago, with a capital of $250,000. 

There is a printing office in Ossipee, N. H., in which all the labor 
is performed by a lady and her daughter. 

The Dayton Ledger is the only Democratic paper published in 
Montgomery county, Ohio. 

J. H. Lambert, one of the editors of the La Crosse (Wis.) Demo- 
crat has resigned his position on that paper, and will soon start a 
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pamphlets in its collection. Democratic daily at Council Bluff, Iowa. Of | 
Mary E. Braddon has made $120,000 by her novels. The office of the Daily Republican, Scranton, Pa., was destroyed reade! 
The writers for Household Words receive £10 a page, which is equal | by fire on the 5th ult. Two cylinder presses were all that was saved. we @ 
to about S80 in currency with US. Mr. Dunn English is the editor of the New York Courier, 

; Samuel Lover, the Irish poet, is about to publish a complete edi- The Farmington (Mo.) Argus has changed its name to the Herald. to the 
ton of his poems. 5 R. H. Weaver, lately of the Cartlington (Ohio) Republican has leave 
Mr. Dickens has two serials in All the Year Round. purchased an interest in the Steuben Republican, Angola, Indiana. —_ 
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TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS 

We have now entered on the third year of our existence, 
and we tender kindly greetings to all our patrons and friends. 
Two years since, we felt that a vehicle for opinion and counsel 
on questions vital to our organizations could not fail to find 
favor; in other words, that a journal in which the needs and 
desires of the trade could be unmistakably exhibited was a 
desideratum. 

The sequel has justified the hope which inspired the under- 


taking. The co-operation we anticipated has been generously 
afforded. Friends have sprung up in every direction through- 


out our widely extended country. Tokens of approval have 


come from sources weighty in character and responsibility. 


Our friends were prompt to perceive and declare the advan- | 


tages of a journal in which interests important to the trade 
could be stated and advocated; and they were especially 
quick to appreciate and acknowledge the facilities afforded by 
a channel through which adequate circulation could be given 
to their views and opinions. Thus, it is with a sentiment akin 
to pride that we recur to our rapidly increasing subscription 
list, and to the widespread indications of the favor with 
which our enterprise has been regarded; and it is with feel- 
ings of gratitude to our many patrons in the trade, and to 
those whose interests are in many respects blended with our 
own, that we announce our newspaper to be a success. 

At the outset of our career we received emphatic marks of 
favor. We filled a vacant niche. Our prosperity was implied 
in the redundant health of the organizations whose interests 
To modify the fine figure of Ma- 
caulay, we mounted the newspaper dais without being chal- 
lenged by a single seneschal. 


we proposed to represent. 


So prompt, direct, and em- 
phatic was responsible and influential recognition that we 
escaped most of the disheartening concomitants usually 
tendant on the establishment of a journal; and these 


at- 
are 
Even where the 
requisite capital can be controlled, success is attained by no 
royal road. Unforeseen obstacles nullify the best-laid plans. 
We encounter opposition where we expected co-operation, 
and meet with lukewarmness where we expected sympathy 
and appreciation. 


neither few nor easily to be overcome. 


The promise of support is so tardily ful- 
filled that the favor is shorn of half of its value. The goal 
we struggle to reach seems to recede just as we approach it, 
and we are fortunate indeed if, under the pressure of accumu- 
lated difficulties, we do not become a victim to the sickness 
of “hope deferred.” That we have been spared this un- 
favorable experience is due to the circumstance, as we have 
stated, that our organ was felt to supply a desideratum, and 
to the fact that we were met, more than half way, with words 
of welcome and encouragement from hosts of appreciative 
and intelligent friends in the trade. 

Of the manner in which we have conducted this journal the 
reader must be the judge. We can conscientiously state, and 
we do not doubt that our word will be believed, that we have 
to the best of our ability studied, and in our humble way en- 


deavored to advocate, what we have thought would conduce 
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17 
to the real weil-being of our fraternity. We have knowingly 
shirked no question calculated, for weal or woe, to influence 
its condition and prospects. In the multiplicity of questions 
which, in the last few years, have arisen for examination and 
discussion, we have, where the range of choice has been 
within our own control, endeavored to select for presentation 
to the reader those which have been most closely connected 
with the interests of the organization at large. Other topics 
have, it is true, occasionally been introduced ; but such topics 
have had, we believe, in all instances an indirect, if not a 
direct bearing on the principal objects sought to be realized by 
our journal. 

While we have always endeavored to express our opin- 
ions frankly and explicitly, we have striven to avoid legiti- 
mate cause of offence. In statement, in comment, and in 
argument, we have studied to be temperate, courteous, and 
impartial. We have felt it to be a duty to be tolerant of di- 
versity of sentiment ; believing, as we do, that, in all large and 
influential bodies like our own, there must almost necessarily 
be grave differences of opinion on many questions of policy 
and law. To be kind, manly, and straightforward in our inter- 
course with our friends and patrons has been our constant 
aim; we sincerely beg their indulgence if, even in appear- 
ance, we have swerved from the rigid fulfilment of our inten- 
tion. 

In the future it our determination, so far as we shall 
secure the requisite co-operation, to extend the programme 
of this journal. While the customary features appropriate 
to the trade shall be prominently exhibited, we do not pro- 
pose to confine ourselves to the mere technicalities of the 
printing business. 


1s 


While, as heretofore, it will be a chronicle 
of news, and a record of all improvements in the art; while 
it shall carefully note the application of labor-saving processes, 
the invention of new machinery, and the introduction of such 
facilities for developing our capabilities as science may reveal ; 
while the proceedings of responsible bodies in our organization 
will be duly recorded; and while the well-considered commu- 
nications of our friends who may wish to bring forward views 
or suggest counsel for the benefit of their brethren shall, as here- 


| tofore, be thankfully received, we do not propose to restrict the 


use of our columns to these matters. We regard as quite 


| within our range the consideration of all questions which tend, 


| trades, taxes on books, international copyright, &c. 


directly or collaterally, to develop our intellectual status. 
There are many lines of improvement which peculiarly 
coincide with an intelligent pursuit of our occupation. A 
thoughtful consideration of many subjects, while it tends to 
subserve our peculiar interests, may immeasurably widen the 
area of our culture. Among these subjects we may enu- 
merate questions of trade economy, our relations to other 
It is 
scarcely necessary to state that, with such co-operation as it is 
within the ability of our brethren to afford us, we may, in 
these respects, make our paper a power in the craft. 

There is one advantage in a trade organ which seems to us 
We 


searcely to have obtained the consideration it deserves. 
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refer to its influence in developing a trade’s thinking. A trade 
which has no special organ labors under a serious drawback. 
It is important that we should know not only what to talk 
about, but that we should know how to talk about that which 
it is conceded that we understand. Where there are few or 
no opportunities for giving fitting expression to opinions, our 
views On many vital questions must remain crude and imper- 
fect, and without the weight which they deserve, and might 
otherwise have. A journal which is accepted as the exponent 
of an organization may be assumed to represent a fair share of 
the wisdom of those among whom it is circulated. Very little 
that appertains to the particular interests of the class for 
which it speaks is likely to escape utterly unnoticed. Thoughts 
pregnant with influence, that might remain otherwise un- 
spoken, have here the appointed facilities of utterance. 
Current questions that create discussion and divergence of 
sentiment are here jotted down, so that every one may ex- 
amine them at leisure, thus affording an opportunity to elimi- 
nate whatever of error time or experience may prove them to 
embody, or to fix ona solid basis whatever may prove ulti- 
mately to be worthy of acceptance. Suggestions and opinions, 
refined in the fire of critical examination, may in this way ac- 
quire the stamp of authority. The benefit of oral debate in 
eliciting what may be said on all sides of every question is 
here realized on an ampler scale. To withstand the publicity 
of print, opinions must be stated with a precision and method 
quite uncommon in oral discussion. <A fallacy in speech may 
easily escape detection. Brought to the touchstone of publi- 
cation, where it may be read and re-read, its deformity may 
be revealed before the ink is dry with which it is printed. 
All the inducements to be wary in general journalism are 
augmented with respect to trade organs. The latter are 
necessarily limited in number ; while, in literary, political, or 
religious organs, the perpetration of a fallacy carries with it 
but little eventual harm, inasmuch as the facilities for its de- 
tection are so abundantly multiplied. 

As material is now growing on our hands, and the patron- 
age of our friends is constantly increasing, we have thought it 
advisable to enlarge our sheet. Henceforth, it will comprise 
not less than thirty-two pages, with a cover. Whether cir- 
cumstances will ultimately justify this enlargement we cannot 
tell. Our willingness to assume the additional expenditure 
may, we think, be regarded as a substantial proof that we 
are in earnest; and we promise that not a stone shall be 
left unturned to merit the patronage we have received, 
and’ to secure its indefinite extension. All the novelties 
within our means, or which can by patient effort be con- 
trolled by our influence, shall be introduced to the reader. 
The approval of our friends has been a healthy stimulant to 
exertion; and we are not without hope that, during the 
coming year, the enterprise in which we have embarked 
will, as in the past, be steadily sustained by our high-minded 
fraternity. 


+s.0ee- 


NINETY-ONE editors fought duels in Paris during last year. 


CIRCULAR. 


WILLIAM M. SWAIN. 


* The theme is old 
Of dust to dust, yet half its tale untold.” 


We have now to record the death of Mr. SwArn, the head 
of the firm of Swain, Abel & Simmons, the founders, and for 
nearly thirty years the owners of the Public Ledger news- 
paper. In a population of near a million of souls Death must 
be always busy; and speaking as this journal does but once a 
month, even in our limited numbers as printers, we must ex- 
pect some one or more of our fellows to pass out of sight and 
hearing between each issue. The other day it was SHER- 
MAN—now it is SWAIN, though fwenty* years his junior. 

Mr. Swain came to Philadelphia when Stephen Girard’s 
fame was about at its height. He had been dead but a few 
years, and his estate in the hands of impartial examiners 
amounted to nearly ten millions of dollars. It overshadowed 
all other personal fortunes in the country, and gave emphasis 
to Philadelphia wealth. The circumstance probably im- 
pressed forcibly our late comrade, and had he been spared to 
the age of the old French merchant and banker, he might 
have been able to lay down dollar for dollar with him; but 
this must now remain forever undecided. 

The founding and rearing of such a journal as the Ledger 
might well be taken as the life’s labor of more than one man; 
and the patient industry which Mr. Swain piled upon it, is a 
nobler monument than the tallest that ever rose in granite. 
Achievements like that do not arise by sudden turns and 
lucky coincidences: if they are to endure like the oak they 
must grow like it. 

One of the most attractive characteristics of Mr. Swain was 
his unobtrusive demeanor. His voice was never heard in the 
street, nor even in his own office much above a loud whisper. 
Large in person, and well-informed on most subjects, he 
never seemed to presume either bodily or mentally : he rested 
in the ease of conscious strength which, after all, is society’s 
best guarantee for the keeping of the peace. 

To come from his late office to stand by the side of his 
coffin is one of the sternest lessons of Death. To realize 
the complete isolation that has happened in such a case is 
past our power. The clatter of his fast presses—the busy 
silence of his composing-room—is he deaf and blind to them 
now and forever? The how and the why of the decree is 
knowledge too mighty for us! We must leave the mystery 
where all the wise have done— 

** And, where we can’t unriddle, learn to trust.” 

Mr. Swain leaves a large fortune. May the Ledger on its 
new voyage share the same favorable breeze it has so long 
known; and may its new company know how to save the 
ship without either sacrificing Pilot or Owner. 

+-s8e@ + 

Mr. Hiram J. HENRY, the oldest printer in Mobile, died 
in that city on the morning of the 14th ult., aged sixty-two 
years. Mr. Henry was a good printer, and was respected by 

all who knew him. 


* We have been assured that Sherman was actually in his seventy- 
ninth year at the time of his death. 
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PRINTERS’ 


CO-OPERATION IN PHILADELPHIA. 
A number of practical printers of this city are endeavor- 
Already 
several meetings have been held and articles of association 


ing to organize a Co-operative Printing Company. 


discussed ; as yet, however, no permanent officers have been 
elected, and the movement may take a different shape from 
what is now proposed. 

The plan of those who primarily moved in this matter was 
to sell one thousand shares of stock at fifty dollars per share, 
payable in weekly instalments of one dollar on each share. 
This, we are satisfied, will prove impracticable. Those who 
favor the forming of a company of practical printers for the 
purpose of carrying on business for themselves, will have to 
organize a more compact body if they desire to have a 
reasonable amount of success. 

The investment of money in an enterprise of this nature 
is a very serious matter, and we hope that before proceed- 
ing further they will give the subject careful and earnest 
consideration. It must be remembered by all who desire 
to form co-operative associations that any business, to be 
successful, must be conducted upon purely business princi- 
ples. Above all things, the utmost care should be exercised 
in the selection of officers and directors. 
= good fellows” 


There are many 
who have not the remotest idea of how to 
conduct a printing office in order to make it pay. 

The meetings are held every Saturday evening in the 
Union rooms, corner of Tenth and Chestnut streets. 


+2secooe- 


WILLIAM E. WALTON. 


We have to record the death, on the evening of the 24th 
of January, of one well known to the craft of this city, Mr. 
WILLIAM E. WALTON. 
the printers of Philadelphia have sustained a serious loss. 
In trade matters he was eminently conservative, and, while 
ever ready to contend for and defend the just rights of the 
journeyman, was that the employer also had 
claims which should be recognized and respected. 


conscious 


on this principle, and blessed by nature with a generous 
heart, amiable manners, and courteous deportment, his influ- 
ence among his fellow-craftsmen was not only felt, but ap- 
preciated. 

Mr. Walton served his apprenticeship upon the United 
States Gazette, and when that paper was united with the 


North American was transferred to the composing-room of 


the latter, where he was employed until his death. He was 
among the first of those who joined Philadelphia Typographi- 
cal Union, No. 2, and represented that body as a delegate to 
the National Convention which convened in Buflalo, May, 
1854. Peace to his ashes! 

-woe- - 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We will send a bound copy of the Second Volume of the 


In the demise of this gentleman | 


Acting | 


IRCULAR 19 
DEATH OF AN OLD PRINTER. 
It is with sincere regret that we announce the death of our 


fellow-craftsman, Benjamin F. Lincoln, for a number of years 
Corresponding Secretary of Columbus Typographical Union, 
No. 5. He died in the city of Columbus, Ohio, on the 7th 
of February, of consumption, aged 47 years. Mr. Lincoln 
served in the army under Gen. Taylor during the war with 
Mexico. After the war he returned to Columbus, where he 
remained until “ death called him hence,” 
he 


to advance which he spent so many years of his life. 


occupying various 
loved so well, and 
The 
intelligence of his death will be received with sorrow by the 


positions connected with the art 


members of the craft throughout the southwest, where he 
was so generally known and esteemed. 

He is gone, but his virtues will long be remembered by 
all who knew him. 

‘The Columbus Union, at a large meeting, held on the day 
following his death, unanimously adopted the following 
resolutions in respect to their deceased brother: 


WHEREAS, It has pleased an All-wise Providence to remove from 
our midst, after a protracted and painful illness, our Correspond- 
ing Secretary, B, F. Lincoln; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Lincoln our Union has lost one 
of its most faithful and efficient members, our country a useful citi- 
zen and gallant soldier, and a worthy family a kind and affectionate 
husband and parent. 

Resolved, That we tender to the bereaved family of our deceased 
brother our kindest sympathies, and we trust that He who has 
promised to be the stay of the widow and the guide of the orphan 
will sustain and comfort them in their affliction. 

Resolved, That in respect for the memory of our deceased brother, 
our Hall shall be draped in mourning, and the members of this 
Union will attend the funeral obsequies in a body. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished the family 
ot the deceased ; also, that a copy be turnished the Printers’ Crr- 
CULAR, Philadelphia, Pa., for publication. 





THE new head and vignette which ornaments our first 
page was designed and engraved by Mr. M. R. Longacre, of 
this city. In the vignette he has given us a beautiful and 
faithful miniature likeness of Benjamin Franklin, exhibiting 
in bold relief that “light of benevolence ” which, it is said, 
ever illumed his features, and which characterized the life 
The combi- 
nation of picture and lettering, in symmetrical proportions, 


of ‘the printer, statesman, and philosopher.” 


and beauty of execution, gives us a new head, both beautiful 
and attractive. 
style in which he has executed our commission. 


Mr. Longacre has our thanks for the artistic 


=o 
Tue Committee of Arrangements for the ball of Philadel- 
phia Typographical Union, No. 2, given on the anniversary 
of the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, reported at the last 
meeting of the Union that, financially, it was a decided suc- 
cess, and that by the next meeting their labors would be 


| closed and the proceeds handed over to the Treasurer of the 


Union. The ball was well attended by the relatives and 


| friends of the members of No. 2, and all appeared to enjoy 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, and mail a copy of the Third Volume 


to any one sending us twenty or more subscribers. 


the re-union in the highest degree. 
~2cooe-r 


LAWYERS, editors, and idiots, are exempted from serving 


| on juries in Montana. 
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Correspondence. 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER’S OFFICE, N. T. U., 2 
EW YORK, February 24, 1868. § 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 


Three Unions have been chartered since my last letter to the Crr- 
CULAR, viz.: No. 110 at Newburgh, N. Y., No. 111 at Knoxville, 
Tenn., and No. 112 at Scranton, Pa. The following are the officers 
of Typographical Union, No. 110: 

President, William Vincent; Vice-Pre:ident, W. McIntire; Rec. and Fin. Sec., P 
W. Fuller; Cor. Sec., T. G@. Chambers; Treasurer, D. F. Welling; Sergeant-at 
J. W. Dull, 

The following are the officers of Typographical Union No. 111: 

President, G. H. Bomar ; Vice-President, Albert Haws; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jake W. 
Mills ; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, J. H. Crockett ; Sergeant-at-Arms, Z. T. Barry 

The names of the officers of the Scranton Union you have already 
published. 

Reports from all parts of the country represent business as ex- 
tremely dull; but especially so from the South, owing to the dis- 
turbed condition of affairs in that section. Many of the papers are 
being merged, while others are being suspended, and numbers of the 
craft are idle. In some cases the papers are kept running, the hands 
forming companies on the co-operative principle, and dividing the 
proceeds; preferring to do that rather than have the papers sus- 
pend, and be thrown out of work. I earnestly hope a change may 
soon take place, and that business will be so revived as to enable the 
papers that have been suspended to resume publication. 

The subject of co-operation is receiving the attention of the craft 
in different sections of the country. The Co-operative Office in this 
city is progressing finely, exceeding the most sanguine expectations 
of its stockholders. A Co-operative Company has been organized in 
Chicago, and I have been informed will commence operation on the 
first of April. Their prospects are highly flattering. The tollowing 
is an extract from the Workingman’s Advocate : 

Among the many co-operative projects now developing themselves in this city, none 
are more deserving of notice, or promise a grander success for the future, than the one 
in which many of the oldest and most reliable printers of the city are now embarked 
in. The Association was incorporated December 2s, 1567, under the general law of the 
State; the capital stock being $25,000, and the shares $1,000 each. Already the entire 
amount has been subscribed, and in fact were occasion to require it, there is no deubt 
but that it could be doubled in twenty-four hours. No pains or expense will be spared 
in the equipment of the establishment, as it is intended to make it equal to any print- 
ing estabiishment in the West In order, however, to make it what its name implies, a 
thoro ly co-operative institution, no member is allowed to own more than one share 
of sto The following is a list of officers: Samue! E. Pinta, President; Wm. L. H 
Owens, Secre‘ary and ‘I reasurer. 

It is intended to commence operations in the ensuing April, by which time it is ex 
pected ull the necessary arrangements will have been perfected, and our friends will be 
in a position to ask, as they will certainly receive, a liberal share of public patronage 
They certainly have the best wishes of the “ Advocate.” 

I also understand that a number of the journeymen printers of 
Philadelphia have associated themselves together, and are contribu- 
ting a portion of their earnings weekly, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a Printing Company, to carry on the printing business in all its 
branches. 

At the recent meeting of the State Workingmen’s Assembly a com- 
mittee was appointed to appear before the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the Legislature, and protest against the employment of 
skilled labor in the prisons of the State. While before the Com- 
mittee they met the State Prison Inspectors, and, after stating their 
busin ess, invited the Prison Inspectors to visit the Assembly, then in 
session, where, in course of conversation between the dele ‘gate sand 
the Prison Inspectors, it was ascertained that a contract had been 
entered into between the State and a Company in Westchester 
county, for introducing the printing business into Sing Sing Prison. 
1 am informed that the contract is for one year, and engages seven- 
ty-five men, for which the contractors pay the State fifty-eight cents 
aday. The Chairman of the Board of Prison Inspectors states that 
there are about fifty printers and stereotypers confined in the prisons 
of the State, all of whom will be sent to Sing Sing. and put to work 





rms, 


















_upon this contract. The work to be performed is, | understand, for 


book publishers of this city ; that the type will be set up and stereo- 
typed in the prison, and, perhaps, the press-work will be done there. 
They also intend issuing a campaign paper. My authority for the 
above statement is the President of the W orkingme n’s Assembly of 
this State, who received it direct from Gen. Barnum, the President 
of the Board of Inspectors of State Prisons. 
by ae the commencement a the year nine deaths have occurred 
Typographical Union, No. 6, one of whom was well-known, not 
vm in this city, but throughout the entire jurisdiction. I refer to 
CHARLES BERTRAND. On the night of the 17th inst. he retired to 
his bed, apparently in good health, and was found dead in his bed 
the next morning, having died of disease of the heart. He was an 
old and tried member of No. 6, and represented her at the Eleventh 
Session of the National Typographical Union, held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1863. Mr. Ralph E. Allen, who came to this city from Rich- 


CIRCULAR. 


offices in this city, and meets with universal favor, and has already 
received a large number of signatures: 


We, the undersigned, members of New York Typographical Union No. 6, respe 
fully ask at the hands of our fe low-crafism:n a careful consideration of tt 





proposition, believing it to be of great utility and advantage to us as a U oion, as well 
as a benefit to those whom we may leave behind us at our decease 

It is a fact apparent to all that, in these days of high prices for all the commodities 
of life, together with the vicissitudes attending such a state of things, but few printers 
can leave any thing to their families or relatives at their demise, excepting, perhaps, 
to leave them in debt. It, therefore, becomes a duty to provide for them in a way that 
would not be distasteful to the most sensitive relative or friend. We all know the 
humiliation of the ** subsc ription system ” and it is te avoid this that these suggestions 
are offered. True, the Union ‘as increased its funeral benefits to $100, which is a very 
good move in itseif; yet, in our opinion, it does not cover the ground, in that it is in 
sufficient Now, the Union is strong and powerful, and can be the means of accom 
plishing much good among its own members, and what more simple and efficacious way 
to accomplish the desired end than the following 

1 





Say, for instance, that five hundred members, in good standing, desire to become 
members of a Life Insurance Association; and pay into the hands of a Board of Trustees 
the sum of $ each, to be deposited in some sound bank, and, at the death of amem 
ber of this Association, who shall be in good standing in a ! ypographical Union, the 


sum of $500 be made payable to the widow or heirs of the deceased brother. such draft 


to be signed by each of the | rustees, and no money to | é drawn exce pt on the signa 
ture of each ‘Trustee 

2. Immediately thereafter, or as soon as practicable, the members shall be notified 
that an assessment of $1 each has been laid upon them, te replace the sum just drawn 
for the benefit of the deceased brother’s family, thus keeping the fund up to the 
standard 

We do believe that if the above plan was inaugurated and in successful operation, 
it would be the means of binding our members more strongly in the bonds of union 

These suggestions are presented with a sincere hope that they will find a response in 
the breast of every man who loves his wife, children, and relatives sufficiently well to 
make an effort to do something for them while he yet has health and strength. 

During the past week, in company with three gentlemen, one of 
whom was from Washington, I paid a visit to the factory of the 
Alden Type-setting Machine Company, in St. Mark’s Place, in this 
city; the gentleman from Washington wishing to see it in operation. 
We were informed that the machine was not running at present; it 
had been to work and gave complete satisfaction, as far as setting 
and distributing the type was concerned, but could not justify the 
matter. The Superintendent stated that the Company had orders 
tor six machines, which they were manufacturing, and would be 
completed and in running order by the middle of April, when they 
would be kept at the factory for inspection for a few weeks, He 
stated that two men accompanied the machine, one to operate, and 
the other to justify the matter, and that 4,000 ems, ordinary news- 
paper measure, would be completed in an hour. The price of the 
machine is $2,500. 

The annual ball of the employees of G. F. Nesbitt & Co., formerly 
known as the Pica Club, took place at the New York "Asse mbly 
Rooms, on Friday evening, 14th inst. It was attended by about five 
hundred couples, and was a complete success. 

I trust that I will not be considered by the officers and members of 
Typographical Union, No. 101, as interfering with their business, 
when I protest against the appropriation of money to entertain the 
delegates to the next session of the National Union. I have been in- 
formed that a monthly assessment has already been levied on the 
members to entertain the delegates, and that Washington proposes 
to outdo every other city in its liberality. When the Columbia 
Typographical Society was invited to come under the jurisdiction of 
the National Union, one of the strongest arguments urged against it 
was, that the National Union was not of much practical benefit, 
that it had not accomplished what it was intended it should, and that 
the time of the delegates to the National Union was spent in con- 
vivial gathering and sight-seeing, instead of attending to the busi- 
ness for which they were elected. I earnestly hope that those mem- 
bers who took that side of the question last year, and argued from 
that standpoint, will now use their utmost endeavors against any 
money being appropriated to entertain the delegates to the next 
session. The interests of the craft demand a close attention to busi- 
ness and, in my opinion, the delegates will have all they want to 
attend to, without having their time taken up by banquets and other 
entertainments. 

Let it be the aim of the members of Typographical Union, No. 101, 
to aid the delegates to inaugurate such reforms at the session of the 
National Union to be holden in their city, as will give strength and 
permanency to the Subordinate Unions, and enable the National 
Union to wield its whole power on any given point that may be as- 
sailed by unscrupulous employers. One material way to aid them, in 
my opinion, is by providing no entertainment. Hoping this piece of 
gratuitous advice will be received in the same spirit in which it is 
written, and that our brethren in Washington will see the necessity 
of abandoning the idea of appropriating their funds, or any portion 
of them, for feasting the delegates, 

remain, yours fraternally, 
ALEX. Trovp, 166 William street. 
a ~<—-e- 


WE are glad to learn that Mr. Bigelow, our former Minis- 
ter to France, is preparing for the press, from the original 
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mond last August, also died suddenly, on the sar f ‘ } z } : ; : hn TWO f 
the heart. He hi ad been $0 work tha Soot neetienn, ns eee manuscript, which he found in Paris, a new edition of Gottet 
At the February meeting of Typographical Union, No. 6, the | Franklin’s Autobiography. The fate of this manuscript has j 

funeral benefits to members was increased from $50 to $100. * ¥ . 
The following petition is being circulated throughout the various | been a mystery for more than half a century. 
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THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. TO PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 
The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly 
by Charles Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, | 
32 and 34 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia : 
March 2, 1868. 








SOUS OE, TE GE coo cbnsnsecccceednnse can 42\4@ — per pound. 
” CGE ona cc cdgesencccecctestscestetess 30 @ 40 os | 
= COGREBOR, 6 a coc ccccccccccccccccccsese 25 @ 28 oe | 
F oolse ‘ap and Qui arto to first claas...........c000% 42\,@ — as 
‘ super....... 33 @ 374% ‘** Ss. A A} 
# 66 common... --. Raw ae “Ww —" e 630 oS rsr, Je Ht DS 
Flat c “aps and folios, BE SA, nads0ccneeccmeenth 33 @ 35 “6 | A 
OS EES Pe 28 @ 30 “ | Special Attention Given to a Blocks for Colored and Tint-Work, 
Fine flat i = 5 sje teeiedenenbdanins na-aiemadeameen 22 @ 24 = locks Ruled for Checks, Envelopes, &c. 
Common news, straw, &C..........ccccccccccecs 13 @ — a 
GOOG ROWE, TAG. ..002.cceccccssesccccssenccssees 14 @ — se ae 
mites Lo [oo ELECTROTYPES OF PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES FOR SALE, 
Sized and calendered book..............ssecees 20 @ 22 “ 
Extra sized and calend’d, book, plate and map. 25 @ 32 66 
ee ar arn 14 @— as 
ON eee me aennne w.-. Ikea — ys 
eee 0900 one eerenercerescncencoes 1lk@ 13 “ 
*2<coe>, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED DURING THE PAST MONTH. | 
We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR: 
Columbia Union, No. 34, per Jas. T. Wells...... $3 00 
Detroit Union, per A. H. Raynor................ 1 00 
Wm. Egleton, ae i PE 1 00 
: tica Union, per. SS Cn ies cneki as 1 00 
Montgomery, P hil ude Spee obs ceccsknanees 1 00 } 
oleae. GRABVOREOM, DORMMiscccccccccvsccce 1 00 } 
Joel Munsell, Albany, N. Y. pevelt cove. se OSD | 
Lawrence Union, per S. H. Dodge. Ur ecddectocee 1 00 
Cambridge Union, per N. Benney.......... ooos 2 
Columbia Union, No. 101, per R. Penman..-....20 00 


Secretaries of Unions remitting for subscriptions, will please send 
Money Orders through the Post Office. 
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A SUNDAY-SCHOOL has been opened in this city for the , i =aN 
newsboys and bootblacks, and is thriving well. Twenty vp Cee : AY 
teachers are now engaged in teaching these little fellows, | ens SS y sunAot 


who only have this opportunity in the week to receive moral e - . ee 
instruction. or any ores whatever. Prices.—Size of the above, $5; size smaller, $3; Cabinet 
. size, $12; Life size, $25. 

FOR SALE. | ALL OTHER ENGRAVING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


The Brevier and Nonpareil type with which this 
number of this paper is set a on be sold at a PAPER RULING. 
bargain. Weight—Nonpareil, between 150 and BILL HEADS OF ALL SIZES READY CUT AND PACKED, 
200 pounds; Brevier, 250 to 300. Terms, cash. | In quantities to suit. For Sale at lowest Cash Prices. 
ALL KINDS OF BLANKS PROMPTLY RULED TO ORDER, 
BARGAIN COLUMN. Paper furnished if desired, 


AL ir <meta a HOE CYLINDER PRESS. BED — BLANK AND PRINTED JOB BOOK BINDING, 


36x52. ap. 

GORDON CYLINDER PRESS, 18x24. Price #550, 

Ruggles rotary card and bill-head press. As good as new. Price 
$150. 

GORDON CYLINDER, in good working order, can be seen in | 
operation if desired. Price, $600. 

Lot Chases—various sizes—wrought-iron. 

One Super Royal Newbury Press. Bed 24x33. In gvod running McILWAIN & BROOKS, 
order,—nearly new. Price 600. 29 South Sirth Street 

One medium Cylinder P ress, ne arly new. Price, $1,100. - , 

One Folio Post 66 Price, $700. Philadelphia. 

One half medium Babcoe k. 











DONE IN THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL MANNER. 
BONDS AND TICKETS NUMBERED. 


Orders from a distance will receive prompt and careful attention. 





JAMES D. MOORE & CO., 
FOR SALE. 


A ROPER CALORIC ENGINE, STEAM ENGINE BUILDERS and MACHINISTS 


rWO HORSE-POWER, AND IN FIRST-RATE CONDITION 30 and 32 HUDSON STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

Satisfactory reasons given for selling. Apply to | 
GIBSON BROS..,. 

271 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C, BP” All kinds of PRINTERS’ WORK carefully executed at Reasonable Rates. 
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List of Officers of the National and Subordinate | 
Typographical Unions. 


NATIONAL UNION. 
Joun H. Operty, of Cairo, Ill. President. 
D, C. Morris, of Memphis, First Vice President. 
W. J. Ham™Monp, of New Orleans, Second Vice President. 
ALEXANDER TrRovP, of New York, Rec. Secretary and Treasurer. 
W. W. MaysBerry, of Philadelphia, Corresponding Secretary. 

SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

List of Officers of Subordinate Unions inserted in this column at $6 per Annum. 

x % ANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, A. D. Stevens; Vice-President, S. 

~-F.W ee Cor. Sec., F. Richards; Rec. Sec., F. M. Pickett; 
if in. Sec., J. Schley; Treasurer, W. F. Gilkison. 

CINCINNATI, No. 3.—President, George Healing; Vice-President, ¢ 
W. Colby; Rec. Sec., C. McCann; Cor. Sec., P. F. Lapham; Fin. 
Sec., P. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—President, J. Parr; Vice-President, M. O’Brien; 
Rec. Sec., G.Baker; Cor. See., A. Ht. Van Patten; Fin. Sec., N. 
A. Swart; Treasurer, J. W. Snow. | 

Co_umMBus, No. 5.—President, 8. E. Johnson; Vice-President, J. 
T. Hayes; Rec. Sec., J. C. Williams; Fin. Sec., W. H. Paul; Cor. 
Sec., ——; Treasurer, L. R. Williams; Librarian, J. Miller. 

NEw York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at 
Masonic Hall, Thirteenth street, between Fourth and Fifth 
avenues—President, Thomas T. Sutliffe; Vice-President, F. W. 
Ferguson; Rec. Sec., Henry 8. Smith; Fin. See., John Vincent; 
Treasurer, Robert O. Harmon; Fund Trustee, Rob. F. Kerr; Cor. 
Sec., Geo. H, Sandover, Journeymen Printers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, 166 William street, New York. 

PirtsBurG, No. 7.—President, Thomas W. Wright; Vice-Pre — nt, 
George Armor; Ree. and Gor. Sec., Henry P. ‘Ashe ; Ass. Sec., 
W. B. McCord; Fin. Sec., R. W. Ww right; Treasurer, Andee Ww 
ae 

Louis, No. 8. ry S. B. Potter; Vice-President, D. J. 
"ae n; Rec. Sec., E. S. Pike; Cor. Sec., J. C. Macaulay; Fin. 
Sec. T. Nagle; Tre asurer, J. N. Barker. 

BUFFALO, No. 9.—President, R. B. Lyon; Vice-President, W. M. 
Cone; Rec. Sec., G. N. Bowers; Cor. Sec., W. H. Featherston ; 
Fin. Sec., W. Flay; Treasurer, B. D. Vilas. 

LOUISVILLE, No. 10.—President, Wm. J. Kelly; Vice-Preside nt, 
James A. Peck; Rec. Sec., James A, Costello; Cor. Sec., D. F. ¢ 
Weller; Fin. Sec., L. H. Bell; Treasurer, Geo. Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, Henry White; Vice-President, W. P. 
Hollister ; Rec. Sec., Wm. F. White; Fin. Sec., Geo. E. Hawkins; 
Treasurer, Chas. Wilson. 

BALTIMORE, No. 12.—President, J. W. Cherry; Vice-President, J 
F. Chesney ; Rec. Sec., J. F. Swaim; Cor. Sec., J. W. Cooper; Fin. 
Sec., J. S. Mills ; Treasurer, J. Stites. 

Boston, No. 13.—Preside vr, P. E. Hayes; Vice-President, W. A. 
Montgome ry; Rec, See., C. R. Stobbs; Cor. See., C. A. Young; 
Fin. Sec., A. H. Brooks; t re asurer, John H. O’Donnell. 

HARRISBURG, No. 14.—President, G. F. Weaver; Vice President, J. 
Ferguson ; Rec. Sec., Geo. S. Sharp; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Harry 
Slep; Treasurer, J. D. Kinneard. 

CHICAGO, No. 16.—President, A. H. Brown; Vice-Presdent, John 
Gordon; Ree. Sec., James Moffet; Fin. Sec., D. Halloran; Cor. 
Sec., L. C. Boudreau; Treasurer, Hiram Woodbury. 

NEW ORLEANS, No. 17.—President, Gerard Stith; Vice-President, 
J. D. Lewis; Ree. See., John B. Latour; Cor. ap he! illiam JJ. 
Hammond; Fin. Sec., J. C. White; Treasurer, R. la 

Detroit, No. 18.—President, Silas M. Risher; V sea aes: G. 
Thorpe; Ree. Sec., Rowland Hill; Fin. See., John MeViecar; Cor. 
Sec., Albert H. Raynor; Treasurer, Wm. F. Moore. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, R. H. Barry; Vice-President, H. 
Haselden; Rec. «ir oan. Sec., J. R. Tabler; Fin. Sece., P. G. 





Price ; Treasurer, - MeDaniel. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 4 e resident, J. F. Brown; Vice-Presidents, 
T. W. Lockwood, Sam’! E, Brown; Rec. on or. See., L. C. Stil- 
ley ; Fin. See., J. M. Hurd; Treasurer, D. Damrell. 

DUBUQUE, No. 22.—President, Ralph - de Vice-President, FE. 
M. Abbott; Ree. Sec., Wm. H. Turnbull; Cor. See., Daniel C. 
O’Regan; Fin. Sec., Chas. E. Thomas; Treasurer, T. J. Harron. 

MILWAUKIF, No. 23.—President, J. F. Hanly: Vice-President. P 
Garvey; Ree. Sec., G. E. Davis; Cor. See., G. A. Cook y; Fin. 
Sec., G. T. Eddy; Treasurer, F. Theleman 





ed 





26.—-President, Jordan 

c. Sec., Richard B. Barham ; 

; Cor. Sec., Richard E. T 

27 —P re side —/ Ji ume 8 Risk ; 
v. P. 


PETERSBURG, No. 


J. 0. ~ hain Vice-President, J. 
Treasurer, John H. Stoner. 

A. Redman; Vice-President, 
tec. and Cor. Sec., Ash. Riley; Fin. Sec., H. K 


MONTGOMERY, No. 3 
P. Prince ; Fin. and Cor. Sec., 


, Stephen Booth; Vice-President, 


d; Treasurer, William C. 


: ; V ice-P reside ont, W. Ww. 
Treasurer, p chad 7 


No. 37.—President, * McG Vee Penis, J. 


y. Dickinson; Vice-Presi- 
tec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. C i 


, No. 46.—President, 


; First Vice-Presi- 
: Second Vice-President, C 


4 Grumman; Cor. Sec. 
’. Grubb; Treasurer, 


*. and Cor. Sec., A. W. 


BURLINGTON, No. 50.—President, Jos. Utter; Vice-President, T. 


-. White; Treasurer, / ; 


Fin. Sec. = in. Whe 4 ioe “ 2 Tre: Andon ( 
54.—President, Josiah Jones; 


55.—President, J. P. Stanton; Vice-President, D. 





- Pflaum; Treasurer, 


» No. 60.—President, W 
‘i y - Hudson; Fin. Sec., C. 


Burns; Treasurer, Charles Coolidge ; Cor. Sec 


; Vice-President, Jacob 


; Treasurer, Daniel “Miimien. 


. Thompson ; Trea asurer, 
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OsweGo, No. 66.—President, C. Morrison; Vice-President, 
Bockus; Re Sec., H. H. Herron; Fin. Sec., F. C. 
Cor. Sec., E. L. Chapin; Treasurer, H. D. Warner. 

LANCASTER, No. 70.—President, W. Kieffer; Vice-President, J. 
Wolfenberger; Ree. Sec., H. E. Carson; Fin. See., J. 
Cor. Sec., 8S. F. Shindle; Treasurer, W. B. Strine. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, J. Briest; Vice-Pre 
Swing; oe: and Cor. Sec., W. MacCrellish ; Fin. 
urer, B. C. Lanning. 

HARTFORD, No. 72.—President, Victor O. 
J. F. Fier; Ree. and Cor. See., J. 
Goodnough ; Treasurer, John Lalor. 

No. President, E. P. Harris; Vice-President, 

and Cor. Sec., 8. H. Dodge; Fin. See. 

Librarian, S. T. Lilley. 

—President, John P. Fagin; Vice-President, 

and Cor. Sec., E. Summers; Fin, 

Mill. Morrin. 

75.—President, S. A. Strout; Vice-Presidents, A. M. 

. Burgess ; Rec. Sec., W. H. Cushing; Cor. Sec., C. 

Cobb. 

sident, W. J. 

and Cor. Sec., I 

Quinn. 

Fort WAYNE, No. 78.— 
Bonn; Cor. and 
Treasurer, C. L. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, 
Nichal; Ree. and C -" Sec., W. 
ilton; Treasurer, W. Johnson. 

KANSAS City, No. un resident, I. 
Lea; Ree., Cor., and Fin. Sec. W. 
Gould, 


ALEXANDRIA, 


D. W. 
McBratney ; 





A. 
Smith; 


H. 8S. 
and Treas- 


sident, 
Sec. 


Loomis ; 


Vice-President, 
Wilson, jr.; t 


Fin. Sec., W. R 





LAWRENCE, ~ = 
Moore; Ree. 
urer, H. Leis; 
No. 74. 
Ree. 
asurer, 
No. 
T. J 
Treasurer, I. 
77.—Pre 
Rec. 
A. 


Ely 
and Treas- 





CAIRO, 
Barton ; 
ton; T1 

PORTLAND, 
Kimball, 
H. Ford; 

ERE, No. 
Connell ; 
urer, M. 


D. 
Sec., John Ser x- 


Winfield; 
a» R. 


Thos. 
- and Treas- 


Vice-President, 
Johnson; Fin. Sec 


President, L. 
Ree. Sec., H. 
Thomas. 


Thomas; 
We lis; Fin. 


Vice-President, 
} Smith ; 


Sec., E. B. 
eo 
W. De 


Ric e; 


loe; Fin. See., W. T. Ham- 


B. Boyle; 


Vice-President, W- 
oO. } 


Huckett; Treasurer, R. ¢ 


No. 83.—President, H. M. Foltz; Vice-President, 


CIRCULRR. 23 
VIRGINIA City, (Montana) No. 108,—President, H. J. Norton; Vice- 
President, D. S. Stanley ; Ree. and Cor. Sec,, T. W. Greene ; Fin. 


Scc, and Treasurer, Charles Cobb. 
SCRANTON, No. 112.—President, 
dent, Thomas Wagner; Rec. 
Sec., Richard Keller; 


Vice-Presi- 
Blair; Fin. 


Thomas J. Williams; 
and Cor. Sec., Hiram G. 
Treasurer, Robert Holmes. 





A LIBEL law exceedingly favorable to newspaper owners 
has been introduced into the lowa Legislature. 
THE 


Yale Professors are giving a course of scientific lec- 


| tures in popular language to practical mechanics. 


A GERMAN writer says that a young girl is a fishing-rod, 
the eyes are the hook, the smile the bait, the lover the 
gudgeon, and the marriage the butter in which he is fried. 


THE times are hard ; but patience, hope, economy, cheer- 
| fulness, and trust in God are good things to cheer the heart 


Vice-President, T. F- | 


W. | 


| 
| 


F. Ridwell; Rec. and Cor. See., B. C. White; Treasurer, P. L 
Schriftgiesser. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, T. C. Neville; Vice-P “4 nt, R. E. 
Dickey ; Ree. and Cor. See., J. H. Smith; Treasurer, R. R. Ricks 

NORFOLK, No. 86.—President, W. A. Edwards; Vice a sosiadet, J 
G. Fiveash; Rec. Sec., W. R. Carter; Fin. Sec., C. MeCoy; Cor: 

W. Evans; Treasurer, Jos. E. Doughty. 

Houston, No. 87.—President, Frank Hall; Vice-President, W. T- 
Tiller; Ree. Sec. and Treasurer, James W. Golledge ; Cor, Sec., B> | 
Harrington. 


HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, Jose ~~ J. Garver; Vice-President, L. 





N. Duffy; Ree. and Cor. See. - Marsh; Fin. Sec. ——; 
Treasurer, Wm. W. Smith. 

RicuMonpD, No. 90.—Preside © T. Vannerson ; Vice-President, 
R. C. Ackerly; Ree. Sec., 8. c urry; Fin. See., R. D. Geentiand; 
Cor. Sec., W. O. Cammack p Acme Ay L. H. Fore. 

LirrLe Rock, No. 92.—President, J. H. Woolford ; Vice-President, 
Geo. Murphy; Ree. Sec., R. MeClinton; Cor. Sec., T. W. Ham; 
Fin. Sec., W. A. Briley; Treasurer, W. H. Windsor. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, No. 93. 
Gill; Ree. See., L. Hermance ; 
Sec., John H. Voorhis; Treasurer, 

ALLENTOWN, No. 94.—President, A. 
Diehl; Secretary, C. B. Zander; 
Finance Committee, W. E. Schwartz, S. 

HELENA, 5.—President, J. H. 
Smith ; . and Cor. Sec., H. 
urer, D. S. Stanley. 

SELMA, No, 96.—President, T. 
Anthony ; Ree., Cor., and Fin. 
kK. M. Waddell. 

NORWICH, No. 100. 
Ambrose Higgins ; 
A.C. Maleolm ; 


CoLuMBIA No. 101. 


President, J. Cotter; Vice-President, J. I. 
Cor. Sec., John Albertson; Fin. 
Luther B. Hart. 

J. Helfrich; Vice-President, T. 
Treasurer, B. F. Gangerave ; 
A. Good. 

Morison; Vice-President, T. 
C, Wilkinson; Fin. See 





R. 
. and Treas- 


B. Mason; 
Sec., 


Vice-President, 
Franc. A. Duval; 


W. L. 
Treasurer, 


President, 
Treasurer, 
Cor. Ree. 


Amos B. Cranston; Vice-President, 
Homer Bliss; Rec. and Fin. 
A. Sparks. 


—Washington, D. C.—President, W. W. Maloney ; 





Vice-President, John G. Judd; Sec. and Cor, Sec., Jas. H. Black ; 
Fin. Sec., Handon Bernard; Treasurer, W. R. McLean. 

NEWARK, - 103.—President, G. D. Wallace; Vice-President, J. 
Reeves ; “c. Sec., Samuel Toombs; Cor. Sec., James O, Smith: 
Fin. See., S. O. Peck; Treasurer, J. H. Mattison. 

NEW ALBANY, No. 104.—President, Aug. M. Jac ea Vice-P resi- 
dent, L. A. Woodward; Rec. and Cor. See., E. Catley ; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, J. N. Windstandley. 

Easton, No. 106.—President, E. E. Rinn; Vice-Presidents, W. A. 
Conahay, G. B. Strickland; Secretary, J. P. Correll; Treasurer, 
V. H. Weikheiser. 


eec., | 


till better times come round. 





FOR SALE. 


ONE EIGHT-CYLINDER ROTARY PRESS, 


IN SPLENDID CONDITION. 


ONE LARGE CYLINDER TAYLOR, 
Bed 46 by 31, Price $2,200, 
Also, one ADAMS HAND PRESS, 38 by 52. CHEAP. 


Apply to 
FARMER, LITTLE & CO., 
Type Founders, New York. 





IMPORTANT TO PRIN THES.- 


VALLEE’S ELASTIC GUM, 


FOR 
POWER, MACHINE AND HAND PRESSES. 


A Superior Article, Combining Durability, Cheapness and Dispatch. 
With this Article the Printer can make a Roller in one hour. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS PER POUND. 
In offering the Elastic Gum to the Trade. the manufacturer can confi- 


dently warrant the Gum as superior to any article ever offered, having it in 
use on Hoe Cylinder, Taylor, Campbell, and all kinds of machine and Hand 
Presses, and giving general satisfaction. 

The Koller can be used a few hours after taking from the mould, and at 
any time in fifteen minutes after washing, scarcely any shrinkage taking 
place, and having such tenacity that itis impossible to tear it. In fact, it 
combines everything that is desired in a first-class Roller, and costing no 
more money than an ordinary glue and molasses Roller This material 
works as well in Summer as Winter, and can be adapted toany climate. It 
is put up in cakes for shipping. with printed directions fur use, and can be 
had at any of the Type Foundries in Philadelphia. 

Country PRINTERS will find it to their advantage to use 
Roller Gum. Particular attention will be given to 
full directions how to make rollers from the Gum; 
required is given, it will be sent to any part of the 
made for boxing. 


Vallee’s Elastic 
all orders received, and 
or if the size of Roller 
country, and no charge 


FOR SALE AT THE FOUNDRIES OF 


L. Pelouze & Son, Collins & Me Leester, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Franklin Type Ohio John H. Baplist, 
, Richmond, Va ; Ww Chattanooga, Tenn., or of the 


F. VALLEE, 
36 Hudson St., Philadelphia. 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


Type, Presecs, Black & Colored In ks,News Ink, 
PAPER-CUTTERS, CABINETS, STANDS, 


L. Johnsen €& (., 
R.A 
Republic Office 
Manufacturer, 


ism fry, Cincinnati 


.J. Ramage, 


AND SECC 


GALLEYS, LEADS, CASES, 
And everything required in a Printing Office, furnished at the shortest 
notices, at Foundry pr s 


36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia, 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


New Vork Type Loundry 
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ESTABLISHED, 1810. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 


Nos, G3 & GS Beekman St., cor, of Gold Si, 











PERSONS DESIRING TO ORDER FROM US WILL PLEASE SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS, 


We furnish every kind of Printing Type. If name or title is not known send printed 


specimen of a single letter. 
ENGRAVING, ELECTROTY PING & STEREOTYPING, 


We are also pleased to receive orders for 


Printing Presses 


of any Maker. 
Paper Cutters, Cases, Galleys, &c. Agents for Francis & Loutrel’s 
Composition. 
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DEGENER & WEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” CARD AND JOB PRESSES. 
ba 
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WORLD’S FAIR PREMIUM, LONDON, 1862, 


EN eVcKs b 





DEGENEPR’S “LIBERTY” PRESSES 


Are carefully and strongly built in our own Machine Shop. They run with ease, and are not dangerous to the opera- 
tor. The convenient horizontal position to which the bed can be brought at will, enables the pressman to get at his form 
with greater facility than on any other press extant. The impression is powerful and clear, without slur, the register per- 
fect, and the distribution equal to every requirement of the Art. Speed, 1,000 to 2,000 impressions per hour. 

SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 

No. 2—Oard and Circular Press, Uby 11 inches inside Chase, . . . . «| . + $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 

No. 3—Quarto-Medium, 10 ae inches inside Chase, with Fountain, . a. se Oe 425.00 ys 7.50 

No. 4—Half-Medium, 13 by 19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, — oe 550.00 “« 10.00 

4&@-Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press.~“@@ 

. OR | 5 SCR 

The following are a few of the hundreds of Printers who use the Degener Presses, to whom we refer the Trade: 
Duross Bros., ‘. Philadelphia, Pa. C.H. Butt &Co., . Williamsport, Pa. | J. R. Marrs, ° Danville, Ky. Hollis & Gunn, . ° Boston, Mass. 


Merrihew & Son, L. E. Marchand, New Urieans, La. R. H. Singleton, ‘ Nashvilic, Tenn. Marvin & Son, ° 

E. Ketterlinus, e “ “ J. P. Sarrazin, - “ “ ‘‘ Gazette” Printing Co., Cincinnati, 0. Prentis & Deland, ° « oe 
W B.«. Eckert, . ° sd os Schmidt & Trowe, . Baltimore, Md. J.F.Uhthorn, . ° “ ee G. R. Beach, . New Albany, Ind. 
KE. Manicke, ° ee “ C. H. Schneidereith, . ° ” Bepler & Co., ° e “ ee W. Pigott, ° ° ° Chicago, lil. 
H. Orr, ° ° ee es * Civilian & Telegraph,” Cumberland, ‘ C. F. Bradley, . . o o J. 8. Hyatt, ° ° Rockford, lil. 
Neeb, Bauer & Co., . Pittsburgh, ‘“ J.B. Williamson, . . Louisville, Ky. Theodore Winchester, . Marietta, “ Starr & Sons, ° Milwaukie, Wis. 
G. H. Baldwin, . + Corry, ee Bradley & Gilbert, . . “ ” Paine & Long, . ° Akron, oe 8 Lottridge & Seymour, . La Crosse, 





From Seventy-five to One Hundred Presses can be shown in satisfactory operation in this City. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., Cor. of Centre, N. Y. 
MANUFACTORY—328, 330 and 332 Delancy Street. Branch Offices, {3 TUDO" STanet, PRILADSLEEIA. 


238 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 
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RICBARD MAGEE, 


316 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


BLANK BOOK & ENVELOPE 


MANUFACTURER. 





Printers wanting Envelopes, will find tt much to their advantage 
to send their orders to Magee’s Manufactory. 


en 


ENV ELOPES, NO. 5, which is Letter size, from $1.25 to $5.00 
per thousand. 

BILL-HEADS, any size or quality of paper, at the lowest prices. 

BLANK BOQ ES made to order at short notice. 

PRINTERS’ CA RDS at the lowest prices. 

LETTER, NOTE & CAP PAPER supplied in any 
quantity to suit Printers. Also MOURNING PAPER, with Envelopes to match. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN FOR 


CARTERS COMBINED WRITING AND COPYING INK. 
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OPRIC EH, “PRINTERS CIRCULAR.” 


R. S. MENAMIN’S, 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AGENCY FOR 
POTTER, HOE AND TAYLOR DRUM CYLINDER & COUNTRY NEWSPAPER PRESSES. 





BRANCH OF'FICE, 


DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 


Prices, boxed and shipped from ee 
Half Medium,,. 











. $560 00 
Quarter Medium,. «+. 482 50 
Lighth Medium, (Card ‘and Biil- “head,).... Seiilincoghdarcceccecesecchebgpenteccsoceconggascetinhborennsins esenabsccostpoounepheoconsctbhens 256 00 





GEORGE MATHER’S SONS CELEBRATED BLACK AND COLORED INKS. 
CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON’S HAND AND POWER-PRESS NEWS INK. 


Type, Stands, Cases, Cabinets, Galleys (Brass and Wood), Rules, Metal and Wood Furniture, Reglet, &., furnished in 
the shortest time and at the lowest rates. 


Bronze and 





ee Dineen, Whe. TOUT, Cite Tan nse cone ns sees suse etonssdeinssenatadgienrieeriseneessintidiagimeadl $8 00 per pound. 
” PF BG anc ckonersevianieteennessasscbapaneescciastonas sncuteths so «ies tamed yaaa piiieteedmanne! 6 % as 
ELE, Re Se ieee a Se Rt en ee MT IR gly A St I Say Fs Se 4 50 - 


Greengold, Lemon, Orange, Fire, Crimson, Copper, Lilac, and Silver Bronzes at the above prices, according to numbers. 
£ ’ ’ I ’ g 
Also, Lining Bronzes, for Japanners, Painters and others. 


Ye man Motal Lenk, Gane, DUE DUR, cress civencentevenees Ate cedeen a textvens MER ht RCE Tes haps heretease sesecsconsseveenal $5 00 
. ee ee BS Oe PEON Sire EN AE ae a a ee ee ee ere 
Re a ee pence eee en ay I nD ee eS ee es 2 00 


Large quantities at reduced rates. 
BRONZES AND METAL LEAF sent to any part of the Country by Express, on receipt of the money; or sent 
‘C. O. D.” with cost of collection added. 


PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS AND OTHERS USING BRONZE 
Will save FIFTY PER CENT. by purchasing bronzes from the undersigned. 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
(Formerly Franklin Place.) 36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“THE ART PRESERVATIVE OF ALL ARTS.” 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The subscriber (successor to Charles Johnson, formerly Johnson & Durant, celebrated Printing Ink Manufacturers of 
this city) would respectfully inform Printers and the trade generally that, after numerous experiments and years of the 
closest personal application, he has succeeded in producing an Ink that will defy all competition for density of black and 
quickness of drying, two things which many of the Printing Inks of the day are entirely void of. Its drying properties are 
such, that some of the leading Printers of this city find it unnecessary to ‘‘hang up’’ their printed work, when the paper 
has been slightly wet. 


By the introduction recently of his 


NEW IMPROVED PATENT STEAM MILL, 


his Ink will be found to have no equal for fineness of grinding, and with the agency of his 


PATENT DLAMPBLACE, 


he offers a black of greater density and cheaper than any other Ink heretofore made in this country. His Ink at $1.00 
# tb. he will guarantee to be superior to any other in the market at considerably higher prices; indeed, it has been found 
to possess a brilliancy equal to imported Ink at $2.50 Y Ib. He would refer to the ‘* AMERICAN SPORTSMAN,” printed 
by Lippincott & Co., with his Ink. 

The subscriber keeps constantly on hand a large supply of Book and News Inks, Varnishes, &c., and is prepared to fill 
the largest orders at the shortest possible notice. PRICES:—News, 30 cts. % Ib. A reduction made to large consumers 
and agents. Book Ink, at 50, 60, 75, 1.00 ¥ tt. His Ink, made expressly for Hoe’s FAST CYLINDER PRINTING 
MACHINE, he guarantees to be a superior article for that purpose. He has also an Ink for the finest Card and Wood Cut 
Work, at $2 @ 3 Ib. that cannot be surpassed by the very best English or French. however high their price may be. 

Your order is respectfully solicited. 


Proprietors of Country Newspapers will find it to their advantage to give him a call before purchasing elsewhere. 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON. 
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AND 


PRINTERS’ BMPORITUM: 


Established Half a Century. 


HAGAR & CO. 


No. 38 GOLD STREET, NEw Y ORK. 








This old-established Foundry, having a large stock and a complete assortment of the most modern faces of 


BOOK, JOB, NEWS & ORNAMENTAL TYPE 


Is prepared to fill orders with accuracy and despatch. 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


he INCLUDING 
nd 


“l| Powe t, Hand and ob Presses 


Of all the popular manufacturers, furnished at short notice, and at regular rates. 





Send Five Dollars for our SPECIMEN BOOE, which will be refunded on 


00 


o purchase of Twenty-Five Dollars’ worth of Material, or return of Book, at our expense, 
ed in case purchase is not made; or for our 

fill 

a “SELECTIONS FROM SPECIMEN BOOCE.” 
ut | 


Which contains most of what is useful in a Country Office, and will be sent, without charge, to Printers or 
others desiring to purchase. 





ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND ALL INQUIRIES RELATIVE TO THE BUSINESS, PROMPTLY AND CHEERFULLY ANSWERED 


——— | - 
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MAT LTER’S SON S’ 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS. VARNISHES, ETC., 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 


Ip 
& 
z F 

%G 


NY 


| BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, per Ib__$1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz___.._.._._________ 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue___._________________ 50c, T5c 
Job Ink____._.__ .50c, 75c, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz___ ...50c, $1,50, 2.00 | Green, poster- ---50c, 75¢, $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut. Ink 750, $1, 2.00 I i ke el , 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark__________ $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink______ | Fine Red, per Ib , 5.00,10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange.___-- $1.50, 2.00 
4 > eee eee al BC OS Se. 2 $2, 2.50 do do do for posters_ Tbe, $1 
News and Poster Ink._______-__________ 20c, 25 Red, for posters___._________ 50c, 75c, $1, 1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color.________- $1, 2 

| Printers’ Varnish.________ 50c. to $1.00 Blue “ _  ) SE 50c, 75c, $1 Tints of all Shades_________________$1, 1. 50, 200 

| Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gallon, $2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue__________$1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks___________ $1, 1.50, 2.00 

| LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 

| Lithographic Inks, per Ib____- $2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish__....________ __60c. to 80e, | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices 


a7 Add 40 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks, The following scale will show the Label 


LABEL PRICE, 25 30 40 


1H) 


bo 
co 


SELLING Price, 35 4 


Prices and the present Selling Prices :— 
50 6%)~—i1.00 1.25 «150 «62.00 §= 2.50) 3.00 ~——5.00 





7 1.05 1.40 1.75 2.10 


2.80 


10.00 


3.50 





14.00 


For Sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA TYPE FOUNDRY, 


nters’ quarehouse. 





FSTABLISHED 18.41. 


The undersigned having greatly increased facilities for manufacturing Type, 
calls particular attention tg his New Series of Classic Faces of Book and News- 
paper Types, which will compare fayorably with those of any other Founder. His ! 
practical experience in all branches appertaining to the manufacture of Type, and 
the fact of constant Personal Supervision of each department of the business 
are the best guarantees offered to the Printer, of a well-finished and durable article. 

Every thing necessary in a complete Printing Establishment furnished at the 


shortest notice. 


——— ooo 





AGENT FOR 


HOE, TAYLOR, GORDON, CAMPBELL, DEGENER, POTTER, 
jAND ALL OTHER PRESS JManuractTuRERs. 


ooo CO 


Sole Agent, for this City, of 


BH, D, Wade & Co.’s Varivaled Printing Inks. 


A GOOD ARTICLE IS A SAVING OF MONEY. 


[Q"-GIVE ME A TRIAL. 
L. PELOUZE, 


North-West cor. of Third and Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A. 


> 
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R. HOEK & Co 
RAILWAY NEWSPAPER PRINTING MACHINE. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING MACHINES, 


POWER PRESSES, &c., 
Nos. 29 and 31 Gold Street, New York. 














DESCRIPTION OF 
Railway Newspaper and dob Press. 


This Press is especially designed to supply Newspapers of moderate circulation with 
a plain but serviceable Printing Machine, capable of doing any Job Work. It can be 
run easily by one man at a speed of 800 impressions per hour, and by steam will give 
1000 or 1200 per hour without noise or jar. It lays down its own sheets by a self: 
acting fly. 

The bed is carried by a truck having friction wheels running on a Railway, and is 
driven by a crank motion which stops and starts it so gently that springs are not needed. 
The paper is fed through adjustable guides to the underside of the cylinder, and the 
feed-board lifts the sheet up over the guides and against the cylinder as the fingers of 
the latter clasp it. After an impression is given, the cylinder remains stationary while 
the bed returns; a fresh sheet is in the meantime laid on the feed-board, and the fingers 
close on it before the cylinder starts again. As the cylinder wheel gears into a rack on 
the side of the bed, excellent register is obtained without the pointing apparatus, which, 
however, is furnished gratis. The cylinder is never shifted to suit forms of different 
sizes, but the forward edge of the type is always placed as nearly to the same line on 
the bed as the margin permits. The fingers and fly tapes are as ‘easily adjusted as on 
our ordinary job presses. The ink fountain has the adjustable knife so necessary to job 
work. The bed is 31 by 46 inches; a form 274 by 42 inches is inked by one roller, and 
a form 23 by 42 inches by two rollers. The press occupies a space 52 by 10 feet, and 
can be worked in a room 7 feet high. Weight, boxed, 5,600 Ibs. 


Price, including Roller Molds, Blanket, extra Stocks, Carting and putting up in Boston, or Boxing 


and Shipping, - - . . © ‘ "6 $1.350 | 
Extra for Cone Fly-wheel, Counter-cone, Counter-shaft, Hangers, Tight and Loose Pulleys and Drivi ing 
Pulley for steam-power, —- - - - - - - : - 100 


Bas See cut of Press, on page 34. 
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RR, BOE & CO.’5S 
NEW SINGLE LARGE CYLINDER HAND PRINTING MACHINE. 


This machine is adapted to the wants of newspapers with moderate circulation, and is familiarly 


known as 


é6é TR 


It has a large cylinder, and can be run by hand-power at a speed of eight hundred to 


ONE THOUSAND Impressions PER HOUR, 


| 


It can be arranged, if required, to be driven also by steam-power. The speed can be increased from | 


one to two hundred impressions. It has Register apparatus, self-acting Sheet-flyer, 
and Iron Bearers. This press is 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO JoB WoRE. 
SIZE OF BED, INSIDE OF BEARERS, 3! x 43 INCHES. 


Price, including Roller Moulds, Blanket, and Boxing & shipping 760. 


WEIGHT, BOXED, 6,500 POUNDS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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Printers’ Surriizs, 
RULED BILL-HEAD PAPER, 


fF 4) 7-04 , hpe ), 7 4 ] ? & PS , oa L 
of the various sizes of best quality 12 and 14 lb. Flat Cap, ready=-cut and done up 


, ~) > 3 ); f 7 Ep} aay} f thea (Printer? Cirrula: 
in packages of 600. For list of prices see February number of the Printers’ Circular. 


LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, ready Ruled for Printed Heads. 
FLAT WRITING PAPERS, all Sizes and Qualities. 
PRINTERS’ CARDS, (see A. M. Collins’ List, Printers’ Circular.) 
DENNISON’S PATENT TAGS. 
SHERWIN’S PATENT READY-STRUNG TAGS. 
ENVELOPES, Pettee’s Patent; also of the “old cut.” 


ALL AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 





Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for every description of RULED 
PAPER for BOOKS or BLANKS are unsurpassed, and Printers are solicited to give our establishment a trial. 

Orders and inquiries by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


Blank Book Manufactory, Paper Warehouse and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


BRONZE POWDER, 


Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf, 
Manufactured and Imported by 
GEORGE MEIER & Co. 
69 NASSAU STREET, CORNER OF JOHN, 
NEW YORK. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Georcz Merer & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the 
market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs a trial to convince the most skeptical 
that a saving of nearly 25 per cent. can be attained, by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 

The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


Finest Bronzes, 


bad 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL DEAF, &c. 


And can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice, 


GEORGE MEIER, 69 Nassau Street, Corner of John, New York. 











ADAM RIESSNER, 
SOLOMON GOETZ. 


(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 
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CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in 


* Paper, and Paper Makers” Materials, 


Warehouse: 30, 32 and 84 


South Sixth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, 
Copper Plate Paper... ...- Various sizes and weights, 
Tinted Plate Paper. .............00-sssee 00 - ae 
Lithograph and Map Pape " - 
Sized and Super Calendered Paper.. . -” pe 
Card Paper oe os 
Printing Paper of all grades habbchovehy “ S 
Manilla and Hardware Papers... ee a 
Hardware and Manilla in Rolls, 


- Tympan Rolls, 24, 26, 28, 39, 35, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inca. 


Drafting Paper in Rolls, 36, and 40 inch. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters, 
BLANK BOOK PAPERS. 
Comprising best makes of the following sizes: 
Imperial. ............ 23 by 31—65 lbs. 
Sup. Royal 20 by 28—53 Ibs, 
19 by 24—45 Ibs. 
18 by 23—25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs, 
16 by 21—22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs, 
19 by 24—24 Ibs., and 19 by 23—21 Ibs. 


Medium......0.-.000- 


Extra Folio 


Trunk Boards, Tar Binders’ Boards, Bonnet Boards, Straw Boards, 








| y Wi p lie ‘i 


THE.TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


canlS by 26 —25 Ibs 
“17% by 2414-18 and 20 Tbs, 
by 22 —12, 14. 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 lbs. 
“15 by 19 —9 and 22 Ibs. 
14 by 17 —'3, 14, 16, and 18 Ibs, 
13. by 16 —12 and 13 lbs, 
12 by 15 — 9 Ibs. 


CAP, LETTER, NOTE and BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Fiat and Folded Quarto Post, p'ain and ruled, various weights, 
Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Packet and Commercial Post, plain, 
Packet Note, plain and ruled. 
Engine Sized apers, 174 by 28—30 Iba. 

# “ 16 by 26—20, = 24, and 26 Ibs. 

oe “ “ 617~«COby 22— 171 
Envelope Paper, 20 by 25—18, ~y “92, 24, 25, 30, 35, and 40 Ibs, 
Blotting Paper, 19 by %—40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 lbs. 
Tissue Paper, white and colored, 
Bond Papers, various sizes. 
Press Boards, 26 by 40, 24 by °8, and 24 by 29. 


oft Binders’ Boards. 


Census... 
Check Folio... 


PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS.—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 
PAPERS MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE, AT OUR WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 


CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 
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